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CHAPTER I 

1UCHARD IN A GREEN COAT 

^^'T^HIS is an ethical experiment," said the 
X taller of the men in a pleasing voice. 
"Two strangers have come to Illinois to learn 
if they are honest.** 

"Honest? Us? We wouldn't steal the eggs 
for breakfast. We know we're honest." 

"But do we know it? Anybody can keep from 
stealing eggs. It pleases us in a reformed sort 
of way to believe and say we are honest, and I 
hope we are. But are we?" 

"We've had our lesson," replied the other. 

The lesson consisted of five years' imprison- 
ment in San Quentin Penitentiary, in California. 
The taller of the men talking, the man with the 
pleasing voice, was Richard Hatton, sentenced to 
prison from Sacramento, and his companion was 
Christopher Cotteril, his partner in crime, con- 
victed by the same jury. 

"We've had our lesson." 

"I sometimes wonder if we have." 

"You haven't lost your nerve, partner?" 

I • 
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"Only my moral self-confidence." 

Richard Hatton, who had lost his moral self- 
confidence, was no man devoured by fires not 
blown; his trees fell toward the axe, his grass 
toward the sickle; his still youthful sinews 
had lime and carbon and tungsten in them; he 
stood among the realities. The Creator of men, 
who is sometimes whimsical in the billets he sup- 
plies, may have thought of him as a man who 
would machine well. If so, the machining was 
still in progress. By trade Richard was a 
printer. A stranger, overhearing him, would 
have judged him to be a man of education and 
refinement; he spoke using the clean idiom of 
one who has read widely. But had he seen him, 
as he walked beside his compacter companion, 
long-haired and bearded^ clad in frayed trou* 
sers, drab shirt, ill-fitting polished green coat and 
travel-worn hat, he must have wondered. The 
human mind soars beyond Mizar and Alioth in 
Charles's Wain*, but it is sometimes obliged to 
ride to town by brakebeam on the midnight 
freight. 

Chris Cotteril, the shorter man, was likewise 
a bearded tramp and a printer. Chris was 
younger than the other, with broader shoulders, 
heavier muscles and larger bones. He was mark- 
edly different in temper as well. Richard was 
cool and thoughtful; Chris, hot-headed and 
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RICHARD IN A GREEN COAT 3 

active, wished always to act first and think after- 
ward. Chris's clothing was fresh from the 
tailor's bench, compared with Richard's. The 
casual observer, however, would not have noted 
any great difference in dress, for his newer shoes 
were unpolished, his shirt collar was frayed 
around the edges and his hat broken and gray. 

The Hfien were bound for Borealis; but at 
the present moment, an hour before sunrise, they 
were standing at a trough in a pasture near 
Berne village, heads low and feet spread wide, 
splashing water over their necks and bared 
shoulders. 

According to its leading citizens Borealis was 
a city of ponderable antiquity ; they liked to speak 
of the old millrace below Oak street as the old- 
est human record in the valley. But according 
to antiquarians, Borealis had had a late start and 
the millrace was not yet of age^ The road along 
James Baker's fence down the river was the old- 
est man-made thing in the valley. Borealis was 
not so old. The village of Berne, below Baker's, 
although it marked the site of the first grist-mill 
and the first house in this part of Illinois, and was 
therefore older than Borealis, was not so old. 
Even the grassy mound surmounting the moraine 
in the Baker pasture — ^the fence here skirted a 
little hill, and this hill, like many another along 
the river, was crowned by an* animat-shaped 
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tumulus or totem — even this mound, constructed, 
as some averred, by the earliest of the Mound 
Builders, was not so old. For the road had been 
an Indian trail, and before the Indians followed 
it, a highway for the nations, that preceded them, 
since the middle-western man first instituted his 
commerce. 

The trough over which the two men were 
bending stood in a corner of the Baker pasture 
above this ancient highway. Behind it rose the 
little hill, topped with the grassy barrow on which 
they had made their bed. In front of it ran the 
Baker fence — ^warped pine boards, black from 
dust and sunburn, binding together in a smoky 
grill a file of ageing cedar posts, with along the 
top a narrower and blacker board laid flatwise 
for meadowlarks to light upon. Beyond the 
fence ran the road. Beyond the road ran the 
railway over which they had arrived earlier in 
the night; its youth was indicated by the still 
raw clay and gravel of its embankment. Beyond 
the railroad lay the village. Beyond the village 
lay the dark expanse of river. Compared with 
the river, the railroad, fence. Mound Builders' 
barrow and highway dated indifferently from yes- 
terday afternoon. The river was the child of 
the primeval glaciers. 

The men were not laggard in their use of the 
running water ; for early as it was, they had over- 
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slept. Like Borealis, they were getting a late 
start. They had come from a distance — the 
original prehistoric explorer seeking out his route 
had hardly during a lifetime traveled so fan 
And yet, impatient as they were and alien, they 
felt the life of the awakening valley, and the 
quality of the life. 

"This is a different Monday morning,*' said 
Chris, "from that blue Monday five years ago, 
with all Sacramento pounding on our door.'* 

"All our blue Mondays lie in the past," replied 
Richard. 

"Beyond the Sierras." 

"Beyond the Mississippi, better say." 

As the men had no towels they were obliged 
to allow the mild morning air to dry their gleam- 
ing shoulders; after which they secured their 
shirts, laundered in a river thirty miles west the 
morning before and ironed by natural shrinkage 
over hazel brush, shook them free of the dust 
of travel, and donned them, as they did also their 
coats and hats. Then they climbed the comK|||n- 
ing fence and started off up the ancient road. 

The old time tramp printer was a distinguished 
human being under his skin. He was pressman, 
stoneman, compositor, engraver, type-founder, all 
rolled into one. He could lay out a form of 12's 
or i6's, 24's or 32's, without stopping to esti- 
mate the fall of the folds or to number the con- 
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secutive pages. He could set a man's size town 
plat out of mixed quads and six-to-pica brass 
rule, mitering his own corners, and he could then 
lock it up in a chase without crossbars and make 
it lift. He could manufacture a handful of pe- 
riods out of lower-case i's, f's, colons, commas, 
or what have you, using only a penknife. He 
could make n's out of u's and line them, y*s out 
of h's, b's out of q's, w's out of v's ; to say noth- 
ing of hyphens out of s's, P'sr out of R's, V's out 
of A's, and Fs out of anything with a backbone. 
He could whittle poster display letters from pine 
boards, wood rules from laths, and color panels 
from patent leather glued upon old electro bases. 
He knew how to dry water out of a wet form 
by burning it off ; and he had imagination enough 
to begin by removing all the inflammable cellu- 
loid cuts such as used to be mailed to country 
newspapers when celluloid was cheaper. He 
could of course bind a book ; on occasion he could 
even tool the cover. He knew how to do a line 
engraving through chalk against sheet tin, and 
how to pour the molten lead between spread col- 
umn rules. And when he had to he could act as 
editor of the paper and do most of the writing 
for it. 

The itinerant Richard Hatton and Chris Cot- 
teril were equally versatile, but in more modem 
directions. Either of them could set up a mod- 
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em display page, or lay out a color folder, or 
earn good wages at piece work; either of them 
could diet a sick linotype; either of them could 
make ready a half-tone cut on a four roller 
Miehle, or put a newspaper to press on a rotary 
Hoe, And so on, down the list Had they 
gained their experience in any but a prison print- 
ing-office they would have been valuable men. 

But the prison was beyond the Sierras in the 
past. They were beginning life anew in a distant 
state. 

They started off up the ancient road, walking 
purposefully, with forceful strides, and by sunrise 
they were in Borealis. Their carriage was that 
of rested, buoyant workmen; even their frayed 
clothing was not able to degrade them. And yet 
they did not act quite like workmen either, but 
as they approached the business section of the lit- 
tle city began to manifest a certain furtiveness, as 
of men desirous of avoiding too close inspection. 
Once they left the thoroughfare they were on 
because they saw a policeman ahead of them. 
At another time when a crowded trolley car ap- 
proached they showed a sudden interest in a fur- 
niture display and turned their backs to it. 

By the time they reached the heart of the city 
the sun was well up. Unfortunately, as it de- 
veloped, they were obliged to walk a few blocks 
further in order to find a restaurant within their 
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means, thus losing another five or six minutes of 
their working day. Still more unfortunately, the 
restaurant that they selected opened from the 
street leading to the railroad station. A dif- 
ference of five minutes either way, or of a single 
street, and their day of adventure would have 
passed them by. 

But It did not pass them by. They entered 
the little restaurant, seated themselves at the 
counter and ordered their breakfast. Between 
them they had twenty cents in money ; their food 
consequently was of the simplest, consisting in 
each case of two reddish-brown doughnuts and a 
mug of hot coffee. Before leaving they inquired 
of the old man who was cook, waiter and cashier, 
the way to the dwell Press. Turn to the right 
at the first corner, he told them, then straight 
ahead for three blocks. 

They left the restaurant as the seven o'clock 
whistle announced the beginning of work. The 
tradesmen crowding the trolley cars had by this 
time been absorbed by the small industries of the 
district; but in the neighborhood of the railroad 
station a number of people were hurrying to 
catch the 7:07 Chicago Limited. Richard and 
Chris, less timid now, paid only sufficient atten- 
tion to these to see that they were interested in 
them not at all. 

Not interested in them, except one man wear- 
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ing square-toed shoes, who was still at a little 
distance up the sidewalk when they reached their 
first corner. They did not see this man, would 
not have known him if they had seen him. He, 
however, both saw them and recognized them. 
He watched them as they proceeded along the 
side street, stopping at the corner for a moment 
to gaze after their receding figures. 

"Beards 1*' he mused. "And here I Twenty- 
three hundred miles from home I Wouldn't that 
get you 1" 

Then he passed on, walking somewhat more 
rapidly than before, to catch the Chicago train, 
the approach of which could now be heard. 

Richard Hatton had begun life as the son of 
a respectable job printer in Sacramento. Al- 
though he had learned the rudiments of the print- 
ing trade while still young, his father had kept 
him in school, and later had sent him to college 
to be made into a lawyer. But college courses 
are not able to make a student either this or that ; 
all they can do is to help him make this or that 
of himself. Richard's mind was not of the tex- 
ture for the law. He was not interested in Black- 
stone's interesting distinctions, nor in the spirit, 
the point of view, the analytical white light, that 
rendered them and others like them possible. 

Richard's interest lay rather in the region of 
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mimetics, the drama, dramatic literature, the 
stage. He had a pleasing and responsive voice, 
had a keen sense of theatrical effectiveness, was 
resourceful ; he therefore gave his days and even- 
ings to "The Knight of the Burning Pestle" and 
the newer "Wibishy Won," instead of to his moot 
court cases, and became known in college as an 
actor rather than as a debater. By the time 
he had reached his Junior year he was a star 
shining upon a world hungry for light — a theatri- 
cal star, a college world. He justified these in- 
terests by saying that as he intended to become a 
criminal lawyer his dramatic experience would 
help him in pleading cases before juries. 

But when he came to practice he did not sub- 
ordinate them so. He did for a time make an 
attempt to practice law; but the lack of clients 
drove him back upon his social interests and the 
drama. After an amateur success or two in 
Sacramento he closed his law office, joined a 
stock company in Oakland and became a profes- 
sional actor. 

His acquaintance with Chris began in this Oak- 
land theatre when Chris joined the company as 
comedian. 

Richard's opportunity to return to the profes- 
sion of law came with the death of his father, 
four years later. The estate was not large, but 
it was sufficient to enable him to reopen his Sacra- 
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mento offices and to pay his expenses for two or 
three years until clients should arrive. By now 
he had learned that the theatre held no future 
for him. He took Chris, who also was dissatis- 
fied with his ability as an actor, with him as a 
junior partner. Chris, who had never gone to 
college, was to read law under Richard's eye and 
later secure admission to the bar by examination. 
Like Richard he had a little money and made 
friends readily. 

This attempt by Richard, undertaken more 
seriously, proved successful from the start. His 
added years were an aid, as likewise was the fact 
that his former friends were older and in a bet- 
ter position to g^ve him business. Chris also 
was able to attract business. Some happy real 
estate investments were of distinct assistance. It 
began to look as If the partnership might some 
day make them rich. 

Their downfall occurred toward the end of the 
third year through a company they had formed 
to buy a sixty acre tract on the edge of the city 
for subdivision into town lots. They had put 
everything they had into the company, even their 
credit. But the investment seemed safe. They 
were not paying cash for the land, it is true, and 
even went into debt for their advertising; but 
the lots were there and the profits from their sale 
promised to be very large. 
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Meanwhile the young law firm had been acting 
as agent for a Mrs. Weyburn, a widow residing 
in the foothills near Auburn. They bought and 
sold bonds and mortgages for her, collected her 
rents, and performed the other similar services 
of an agent 

"We might let Mrs. Weyburn in on our com- 
pany," said Richard; "it would be a good invest- 
ment for her." 

But they did not, at the time. They preferred 
to hold the stock themselves. 

The financing of thejand company was a heav- 
ier task than they had counted upon. Sales were 
not forthcoming. Their deferred payments be- 
came due and could not be met. Bills began 
coming in from all directions, as bills will. They 
tried to raise money by borrowing, and then by 
selling some of their personal stock. And then, 
with the land company threatened with bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, one or the other of them 
conceived the plan of selling fifty shares of their 
stock to Mrs. Weyburn, buying it for her them- 
selves as her agents. This sale was followed 
by another of fifty shares, and it by another. 
Before they were through they had invested thus 
some seventeen thousand dollars for her, — ^more 
than they liked to think about, but even yet not 
enough to save the company. 

Exposure and the trial for embezzlement fol- 
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lowed. Their defense was that they considered 
they were making a good investment for Mrs. 
Weybum; had the company prospered the stock 
would have earned her a large profit. Had it 
prospered, Mrs. Weybum undoubtedly would 
have agreed with them. But it failed, and she 
lost her money. 

"If we had invested her money for her in the 
first place, along with our own, they never could 
have convicted us; but we waited, and the jury 
called it embezzlement." 

"We honestly thought we would pull through," 
said Chris. 

But these words were spoken on the way to 
prison, five years earlier. This Monday morn- 
ing, on the way to the new life, their dishonest 
act stood in a clearer perspective. 



CHAPTER II 

MR, OLWELL FINDS A LOUSE 

THE city of Borealis consisted of two in- 
dependent principal business streets and 
two independent principal residence districts, 
connected by a central vinculum that included a 
bridge. Picture an elongated H, its macilent 
stems connected by a fattish cross-bar; the stems 
separated above the cross-bar by the slow waters 
of an impounded river, and below it by the same 
waters splashing along a channel worn into bed- 
rock. The elongated H would be Borealis. 
The river would be the Wolf. The lean stems 
of the H along the right and left banks would 
be the independent business streets. The cross- 
bar would be the vinculum or civic center connect- 
ing them, with midway a stone bridge overlook- 
ing a dam. 

Like most middle-western towns of its date, 
Borealis had always been divided thus into halves 
by Its river. To the pioneer the Wolf was so 
obviously intended to turn the wheels of grist- 
mills that its disjunctive properties were ignored. 

14 
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The founders of Borealis saw the river; a grist- 
mill on the right bank, a saw-mill on the left 
bank, and the new town was in existence. The 
grist-mill bought grain, sold flour, attracted farm- 
ers; stores were established; the Bishop Brand 
became known and new mills were erected. The 
saw-mill likewise expanded, became a lumber 
yard, attracted stores, trade, new people, fol- 
lowed by further factories and still newer life. 

Among the later industries attracted by the 
pretty river city was a printing establishment 
owned by a Chicago stationer named Olwell. 
Olwell had begun modestly on the second floor of 
the old Conunercial Block with an outfit consist- 
ing of a few standard series of type stowed away 
two fonts to the case, a Golding or two, a Colt's 
Armory Universal, and a Campbell pony cylinder. 
By good business management he had built up the 
printing branch of his business until it became 
more profitable than the store; whereupon he 
sold the store and gave Borealis his entire time. 
Then he died, leaving the Olwell Press to his 
son, Richard. At the time of his death the es- 
tablishment occupied its own building and was 
growing. 

Richard Olwell, the son, inherited the Olwell 
Press at the age of thirty. At the age of thirty- 
one he carried into business effect a number of 
ideas previously vetoed by his father, and added 
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waist-high upon them, and overhead they had 
been smoked to a deep brown by the carbon from 
saw-toothed gas-jets during countless cloudy days. 
Passing through the common portal into this 
room of smudges the two printers found them- 
selves among familiar proof-presses, imposing 
stones, galley-racks and furniture cabinets, not to 
speak of the omnipresent type stands, whose 
steeply pitched cap-cases and mildly pitched 
lower-cases served as the type-thatched roofs for 
a world of full-width and two-thirds-width slid- 
ing job cases underneath. The air was acrid 
with the smell of printing ink and stale tobacco. 
For a printing-office is like a court-room; al- 
though the smoking of tobacco is an affront to the 
dignity of the court, the using of it in other ways 
offends no one and may be participated in by 
the judge himself. Men in shirt-sleeves were 
flitting back and forth across the floor between 
the brevier old style italic and the eight point 
quad-case, or bending with planers and quoin 
wrenches over eighth medium Gordon chases on 
imposing stones, or building upside-down type 
structures on tilted brass galleys of every rec- 
tangular dimension. Round the comer could be 
heard the click of linotype machines. From 
overhead came the rumble that they recognized 
as of power paper cutters thrown into and out 
of dutch. 
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They had opened the door with some trepida- 
tion; but once they were inside the room, the 
familiar appeal to the senses drove their nervous- 
ness from them. The sight of the stained walls 
and of the wet piles of newly distributed type in 
the cases, the smell of sponged paper and print- 
ing ink, the sounds of mallet upon planer, the 
rattle of type, the click of bumping matrices, and 
in the bindery overhead the woody blare of 
knives shearing through paper stock, were the 
usual sights, smells and sounds of their trade. 
They were even conscious of an imaginative ac- 
tivity of their senses of taste and feeling: in their 
mouths the taste of the dust of antimony and 
lead, — ^type-metal,— on their fingers the feel of 
lye water. They were at home. 

If they accepted their surroundings thus, their 
surroundings likewise accepted them. They were 
like sand poured upon sand ; no one noticed them, 
for they were part of the scene. It is so in any 
trade. The workman who belongs in a work- 
room remains invisible; but let an outsider en- 
ter, a die-filer say among watchmakers, even 
though dressed like his companions, and at once 
he becomes the most noticeable object in the 
place. 

Against the end of the back-to-back case-stands 
that separated the third alley from the fourth 
stood a proof-press of the traveling cylinder type. 
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Upon its bed lay a galley of leaded nine-point 
old style,— or as the more scholarly printer some- 
times likes to say, bourgeois — set in eighteen ems 
measure, from one of the linotypes. This gal- 
ley a boy of fourteen was inking with a brayer 
preparatory to pulling the proof. 

Richard, as the older, was spokesman. 

"Where's the foreman?" he began, asking the 
printer's first question. 

Like most of his race, the galley boy was never 
too busy to be interested in strangers. It was a 
printer's devil who told Benjamin Franklin where 
to find the foreman in Samuel Keimer's printing 
ofiice in Philadelphia, after he had eaten his fa- 
mous breakfast rolls. 

"Printers?" inquired the boy. 

"Well, rather. Job men." 

"When d'you get in?" 

"This morning, son." 

"Where from?" 

"We've been over In Iowa." 

The boy gazed at them in admiration; he him- 
self had never been outside of Borealis. 

"There isn't any foreman," he told them. 
"Mr. Olwell does all the hiring now. You'll 
have to see him. Joe Dean was foreman, but 
he quit. He wasn't sober enough, and Mr. 
Olwell I guess put a mustard plaster on his neck 
or something, and he quit." 
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"Is your friend Olwell the superintendent?" 

"Owner," said the boy. "Owner, superinten- 
dent, foreman, paymaster, — ^the whole works." 

Richard threw out his hands. 

"That means: first, we will find the proprie- 
tor's office; second, we will sit down in two ma- 
hogany chairs and twiddle our hats between our 
fingers while he asks us ancient questions about 
the difference between Mackellar Smiths & Jor- 
dan's clarendon and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler's 
ionic, and if we know how many ems make a 
yard; and third, we will then descend to the 
street on tiptoe, thinking what we have seen and 
missed." 

The boy grinned at them cheerfully. 

"Won't be so bad as you think. First, Mr. 
Olwell isn't in his office; second, he needs print- 
ers; and third, you wouldn't have got near 
enough to his mahogany chairs to twiddle your 
hats to them anyhow, because his secretary is 
trained to stop you out. Mr. Olwell never hires 
printers in his office." 

"Where can we find him?" 

"Saw him a minute ago beating back among 
the linotypes round the comer. Catch him near 
a linotype and he'll hire you." 

Richard also inquired how they should know 
the whole works when they saw him. 

"He's a man about your size," replied the boy ; 
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"but the best way to tell him is by his hat. The 
rest all wear their hats on nails in the wall. He 
wears his on his head. Or by his coat.'* 

Possessing this carefully selected information 
the two printers passed on and, as the boy sug- 
gested, found the owner of the establishment 
among the linotypes, without having to seek him 
in his office. The hat would have been suffi- 
cient identification, but the coat would have done 
quite as well. Or his flaring banker's beard, that 
the boy had forgotten to mention. For the 
owner of the Olwell Press also wore a full beard. 

It must be said that Olwell's beard was as dif- 
ferent in appearance from that worn by Richard 
Hatton or Christopher Cotteril as long-stemmed 
roses are from short. Olwell's beard, which was 
carefully trimmed and parted, must have been 
called distinguished even by the Banker of 
Vienna. Richard and Chris wore beards that 
were not trimmed and not parted — grizzled, 
plebeian, shapeless — ^mere gardeners' beards. 

But. if Olwell's beard was patrician, his voice 
was not. Richard found himself wondering as 
to the relative value of trained beards and 
trained voices even as the replies to Olwell's grat- 
ing questions phrased themselves upon his lips. 

"Do you need any printers?" Richard had 
asked. 

"Depends what kind of printers." 
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"Job hands. Color work. Anything." 

"I could use some good loose-leaf hands if I 
had them." 

"We're your men. We can set loose-leaf 
stuff." . 

"Where have you been working?'.' 

"Des Moines," replied Richard truthfully; for 
they had spent a day in Des Moines. 

Olwell turned to Chris. 

"Can you set box headings that will strike, 
without having to unlock the form on the press 
for a second guess?" 

"I used to set box headings with my toes whei^ 
I was a boy. Sure I can. And strike 1 My 
boss taught me to make re^ster on the edge of a 
French folio overlay. Both of us. We can set 
anything." 

The earlier portion of the statement was some- 
what exaggerated, but it was good selling talk. 
Richard had set box headings as a boy, but not 
Chris. 

"We can strike box headings to a knife edge," 
said Richard. "And not a dull knife, either." 

"Oh, Trevis I" called Olwell. 

A hollow-eyed printer wearing a labor-saving 
job stick thrust against his wishbone crossed the 
room at the summons. Richard and Chris un- 
derstood that he was Olwell's confidential man 
in that department. 
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"Lead these men to a couple of nails for their 
hats and coats and put them to work on some 
of that Abbott loose-leaf. They say they can 
set box headings that will strike." 

"With our toes," repeated Chris. 

"If they can't, kick them downstairs with your 
toes." 

The new men dutifully laughed at their em- 
ployer's rough jest. The cavernous Trevis found 
them stands, job galleys and sticks, showed them 
where to find the labor-saving lead and slug racks, 
and oriented them with respect to the seven-point 
old style, — or minion, as Richard preferred to 
call the body size — for the box headings. The 
stands he gave them were side by side. They 
lost no time in getting to work. A few minutes 
later the father of the chapel appeared and asked 
about their Union affiliations. Naturally they 
had no traveling cards; but as OlwelFs was an 
open shop they were not disturbed on that ac- 
count. They told Daddy Chapel, as they had 
told Olwell, that they were from Des Moines. 

They received their Abbott copy shortly be- 
fore eight. By eleven o'clock they had proved 
their jobs and gone to Trevis for new copy. He 
gave them another Abbott job — a pair of eighteen- 
column loose-leaf sheets that would keep them 
busy into the next day. The twelve o'clock call 
of time found them happily employed and with 
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half a day's wages already earned. As far as 
they could see there was not a cloud in their sky. 

The thing that happened broke so suddenly 
that it was upon them before they knew that it 
threatened. The square-toed man who had 
watched them as they were turning the comer in 
the morning was a detective named Egan, from 
Sacramento. Egan had arrived in Borealis the 
afternoon before to have a look at the inmates 
of the jail. He was hoping to find the murderer 
Burnson ; he had traced him to Chicago, and then 
lost him. Later he had heard that a man an- 
swering Burnson's description was in jail in 
Borealis. The clue proved to be a false one; 
the imprisoned man was only a hotel thief as 
charged. On his way to the station the next 
morning Egan had happened along neither too 
early nor too late to see Richard and Chris, and 
had recognized them under their beards. He 
had no time to notify the police just then; but 
when he reached Chicago he telephoned down 
to Chief of Police Burly stating that he had seen 
Dick Hatton and Chris Cotteril in Borealis, and 
giving their prison records. They could be iden- 
tified readily by their beards, by their clothing, 
which he described in detail from their travel- 
rubbed hats to their second-hand shoes, and by 
the fact that Hatton was tall and Cotteril shorter. 

The city of Borealis was not so large, even 
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Including its H-stems and its civic center, that 
two strangers as distinctly marked as they could 
long pass out of sight. At noon Richard and 
Chris left the building with other employees; 
they had no money for luncheon, but did not wish 
to fast in the presence of men eating from full 
dinner pails. Before they had gone two blocks 
they were recognized, Sergeant Powers trailing 
them back to their work. 

Olwell was unnecessarily brutal about it. He 
went at once to the job room and sought out 
the aliens. 

"What names were those you gave me?" he 
asked raspingly. 

"Why, my name's Jones," replied Richard, 
looking up. "Richard Jones. My partner here 
is Christopher Smith." 

"Jones and Smith, eh? Select those names 
yourself ?" 

"I don't believe I understand." 

"Where did you learn printing, Jones and 
Smith?" 

"We're still learning," replied Richard, catch- 
ing his breath. "If you mean where have we 
been working — we came in from Des Moines, 
Iowa." 

"Where were you working a year ago?" asked 
Olwell. 

Richard flushed and hesitated. 
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"In California," he replied, lapng down his 
stick. 

For he knew in that moment that their dream 
of a new life in Borealis was at an end. 

"In San Quentin?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Oh, Trevis 1" Olwell raised his voice so that; 
the entire room could hear him. "Take up this 
copy and these sticks. The police have just in- 
formed me that this man Jones is Dick Hatton, 
a convict from California, and this other man 
Smith is his side partner Chris Cotteril, also a 
convict. Prison rats, both of them! They're 
fired without payl" 

"We've worked half a day for you, sir," said 
Chris. "You can't turn us off this way without 
our money that we've earned." 

"Why can't I?" 

"Pay us our money and we'll go." 

"That's it," added Richard. "Pay us our 
money." 

Olwell stepped back and looked at them with 
a glance so intentionally malignant as to be 
ludicrous, had either of the men been sensitive 
at that moment to comedy. 

"Pay us our money I" insisted Chris menacingly. 

"When I find a louse on my coat I brush it 
off," said Olwell. "I don't pay it and then brush 
it off. I brush it off." 
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The crude insult went to Chris's head. He 
took a step forward. Richard, whose tempera- 
ment was cooler and who saw farther into the 
possibilities of a disturbance, restrained him. 
He was able to keep him from laying hands upon 
Olwell, but not to restrain his tongue. 

"Pay us what you owe usl" repeated Chris. 

"Or what?'' 

"Have it taken out of your hide I" he said 
loudly. 

"Threats, eh?" 

"I can collect it I Collect it myself I Collect 
it with my hands 1" 

"This rough stuff won't do, Chris. You don't 
know what you're saying." 

"I'll get it out of him, the cheat 1 I'll sure 
get it out of him, the thief I I'll get it out of 
him I I sure Willi" 

"Remember that, Trevis! This jail-bird is 
threatening my lifel" 

"Hadn't you better send for protection?" 
suggested Trevis. 

"This bird won't kill anybody." 

"Protection for your money, I meant." 

Olwell flashed him a look that Richard after- 
wards remembered. 

"Why do you think I'm carrying money?" he 
asked quickly. "I have no money." 

The suggestion seemed to disturb him. In- 
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stead of speaking to Chris, now a little fright- 
ened, he stood frowning for a moment as if at 
some haunting doubt. 

"Just what did you mean, Trevis, by protec- 
tion for my money?" 

"Everybody usually carries a few dollars in 
his pocket, sir." 

"Rubbish I I don't." 

Then he again addressed himself to the dis- 
charged printers. 

"I give you three minutes to get out of this 
building. We don't want you herel Beat itl" 

And turning upon his heel the owner of the 
Olwell Press, who did not want them there, and 
who besides wished everybody to know that he 
did not usually carry a few dollars in his pocket, 
strode down the room to his office. 

Richard and Chris avoided each other's eyes; 
they laid their sticks across their copy, went to 
the ten-penny nails that constituted their ward- 
robe, trailed by Trevis, for their hats and coats, 
and without making further reference to the in- 
justice of their dismissal without pay, left the 
building. 

"No use bluffing about it," said Richard as 
they reached the street. "He has the drop on 
us. He's an honest man and we're only prison 
rats, as he says. We're not in a position to bluff 
an honest man into paying out good money." 
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"I was foolish to threaten him." 

"You may have been; probably you were; 
not because he doesn't deserve worse than a word 
walloping, but for your own good. Suppose 
something happened to that honest man: sup- 
pose the whole works got drunk and fell off the 
bridge into the river. Where would you be? 
The police would have you hanging." 

"I'd jump into the river myself." 

"But nothing like that ever happens to men 
like him," added Richard soothingly. 

Chris shivered. "I wonder who tipped us 
off," he said. 



CHAPTER III 

ROAST BEEF IN THE KITCHEN 

THE Olwell residence, on the opposite side 
of town from the Olwell Press, stood back 
in its lawns so far that it had the effect of 
standing in a park. Three of the larger oaks 
had come to the place from the original forest 
that once covered the site of Borealis. The other 
trees, although natives, were younger sons ; they 
had sprung up since the deforestation. South of 
the house was a garden for flowers. An old- 
fashioned bam, occupied now only by a Guernsey 
cow, stood in the rear, with a connected run for 
chickens, in which a tribe of shag-legged Cochins 
shuffled about during scratching hours. Behind 
the barn, flanked chiefly by somewhat broken 
boxwood hedges, ran an alley. There was no 
garage; for although Olwell owned a car he 
preferred to keep it in the garage near his place 
of business. Winifred Olwell, his wife, also had 
the use of a car, but her car was a street car. 

Olwell sometimes dined at home, sometimes 
not, according to his humor. Sometimes he was 
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earlv, sometimes late. If he had thought he 
could inconvenience his wife by his tardiness he 
would always have been late. But they no longer 
dined together. The only person he incon- 
venienced was Ellen. There was indeed, one 
other; when he was late he inconvenienced 
himself. 

On this Monday night Winifred Olwell re- 
mained in her study until she was sure her hus- 
band would not be home for dinner; then she 
came down to the dining-room to have Ellen 
clear the table. 

"Mr. Olwell must have been detained at the 
office," she said. "I think you need not wait 
longer for him." 

Ellen, who had come to the house with her 
mistress, curled her cherry-red lips in scorn. 
Ellen was twenty-three, but she had not lived 
five years in Borealis for nothing. 

"He's probably dining at Bremmer's restau- 
rant with that proof-reader, if you ask my 
opinion." 

"You mean the woman " 

"Yes, ma'am; that one. Proof-reader I 
She's as much proof-reader as I ami" 
, "You surely know that Mr. Olwell's actions 
are nothing to me," replied Winifred. 

She was not merely pretending indifference 
when she said this. She had been separated 
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from her husband since the January after their 
marriage. He lived in his side of the house, 
she in hers; she seldom saw him any more; 
when she did sec him it was through the win- 
dow at a distance ; as far as her present interest 
was concerned he was less than an acquaintance. 
For when a color fades it does not fade white, 
ready for any dye. A friendship that was is less 
than an acquaintance that is, because acquaintance 
is anything it may become, whereas faded friend- 
ship docs not respond readily to colors. 

No one would have thought, s^ing her, that 
Winifred was a disappointed wife. She was only 
twenty-four, and looked to be hardly more than 
twenty. She was small, almost fragile; but her 
face had in it the glow of young health; her 
arms were round and firm, her hand capable. 
The clear texture of her brow, indefinably in- 
telligent, was such as is associated with the 
working mind. This illusive suggestion of in- 
telligence — and few are unable to recognize it 
when they see it, even in its youth — doubtless has 
a purely physical cause; but no anatomist has 
as yet placed his finger on it She had clear 
grey eyes somewhat widely opened, like a child's, 
an uptilted young stub of a nose, and young lips 
that like her brow seemed to have acquired char- 
acter indefinably from within, without losing 
their youth. Her head was crowned by hair so 
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fine and lustrous that it caught the light and 
seemed to hold it imprisoned, although it was 
almost black. She would have surprised no one 
ignorant of her history by appearing with her 
hair in braids down her back; and the observer 
would have guessed that she stood at the head 
of her high-school class. Her features were 
those of a thoughtful ^rl on the threshold of 
womanhood rather than those of a disillusioned 
woman five years married. 

For she was disillusioned as regards Richar4 
Olwell. When she married him, at scant nine- 
teen, Olwell was a man of thirty-one. He was a 
city man; she, a small towti g^rl, and orphaned, 
had been dazzled by his city assurance, manners, 
knowledge, dress. To her ^rlish imagination he 
had seemed to be everything that a man should 
be. She had discovered when it was too late 
that he was everything a man should not be. 
She shrank from divorce as from fire, and did not 
leave him. Besides, she had foolishly allowed 
him to invest her inheritance in his business. But 
after a while they agreed to live apart. 

As Winifred stood In the dining-room door 
talking to Ellen a summons was heard from the 
kitchen. Some one was rapping upon the back 
door. Winifred hesitated. It had grown quite 
dark; James had gone home for the night; only 
she and Ellen were in the house. 
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"Sec who it is," she said after a moment. 

Ellen went into the kitchen and opened the 
door. Two men were standing on the back 
porch. As the light from the room fell upon 
them she saw that they were probably of the 
nature of tramps. And yet they did not look 
wholly like tramps. They were disreputably 
dressed; the clothing of the older indeed was 
disgracefully old and ill-fitting. But they did not 
have the bleared eyes and alcoholic noses of 
tramps, and their faces and hands were dean. 
She noiticed that they removed their hats, instead of 
merely touching the brims with apologetic thumb 
and forefinger, and when they spoke, that their 
voices were not thickened with uncouth gurgles. 

"We are not beggars, ma'am," began the older 
in his pleasing voice, "but hungry men out of 
luck. We are looking for work. Would it be 
possible to let us earn our supper?" 

Ellen was quite sure it would not be possible. 
There was no work they could do, and besides 
Mr. Olwell had expressly and profanely forbid- 
den her to g^ve anything to anybody at any time. 
But she did not quite find the words she wanted, 
and stood hesitant. 

"We are not particular what work you have 
for us. We could wash your windows, or even 
your dishes, or scrub your floors. Anything. 
We're hungry." 
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The offer to wash her dishes or scrub her floors 
touched her imagination as an offer to saw her 
wood would not have done. They were hungry ; 
they were polite; they were not exactly tramps; 
she was sorry for them ; Mr. Olwell was not on 
the place to object. She asked them to wait for a 
moment while she inquired. 

"Who is it?" 

"Two poor men, ma'am, asking for a chance 
to do women's work for their supper. They 
want to wash our windows." 

"Are you sure James has gone?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"In that case we can't have them, can we? 
Anyhow I don't approve of feeding tramps." 

"They don't talk like ordinary tramps. They 
said they were out of luck and hungry. They 
spoke and acted very nice, ma'am." 

"I'd be sorry to turn away any one who was really 
hungry,'* said Winifred. "Have them come in.** 

Ellen returned to the back door with the de- 
cision. A moment later Richard Hatton and 
Chris Cotteril, six months out of San Quentin 
prison and six hours out of employment, were 
standing inside the door of Winifred Olwell's 
dining-room under the eyes of its mistress. 

Winifred waited for them to speak. 

"My name is Hatton, ma'am," said Richard. 
"We're looking for a few hours' work in ex- 
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change for our supper." He used his own 
name; the disaster of the afternoon had ren- 
dered his assumed name useless. 

"My name is Cotteril," said Chris. "We're 
together." 

"Fm ashamed to say that we're out of funds. 
We wondered whether we couldn't wash down 
your walks for you, or scrub your porches, — 
anything you have. We are not afraid of work; 
I think you would find we gave you good service." 

"You talk like educated men," said Winifred. 

She was not blind to the look of pain that 
came into Richard's eyes. 

"I have had both college and professional 
training, ma'am, strange as it may seem. Law. 
I am skilled in what Blackstone defines as the 
rule of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme 
power of the state. In addition I served during 
some years as an actor, holding up the glass to 
nature. My companion likewise. He is a high 
school graduate, a law student and a former 
actor." 

"Misfortune levels all hills, ma'am," said 
Chris. 

"If that's the case " 

Winifred checked herself, but the men under- 
stood her. If that was the case, why were they 
standing in rags in a strange house asking 
for bread? 
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Richard replied with a gesture of disdain. 

"Why these clothes? I was disbarred." 

"You both look strong and vigorous. Why 
don't you work at something else? Surely no 
industrious man need go hungry.'* 

"If we were to tell you — ^you wouldn't let us 
wash your windows." 

"Oh,butIwiUI" 

"It's because we have prison records." 

"We're ex-convicts, ma'am," said Chris. "Six 
months out of San Quentin, in California." 

Perhaps no woman could have heard such an 
admission on the part of two bearded strangers, 
at night, no other man in the house, without sus- 
taining an emotional shock. Winifred could not 
keep her dismay from rising like a flush into her 
face. Or so she felt. And she could not avoid 
shrinking from them. She caught herself very 
quickly, before either of the men had noticed ;; 
but the consciousness that her acceptance of for- 
mer convicts was much like other people's, that 
she shrank from them, that after all she would 
prefer not to have them wash her windows, 
caused her to compel herself to be fair to 
them. 

"I'm sorry," she said simply. And then, after 
a moment. "What did you do?" 
Richard avoided her eye. 
"They called it embezzlement. It would sound 
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too much like a whine for me to try to explain 
to you, ma'am." 

"We took our quinine,'* said Chris. "We 
served our term. We did wrong, yes; but we 
were punished for it. Five years in San Quentin 
ought to be sponge enough to clean any slate. 
All that ought to be in the past. People ought 
to take us for what we are, not for what we 
were. But they don't. That's why we're here." 

Richard perceived that she was puzzled by 
the logic. 

"That's why we are in the Middle West, he 
means. We thought we would leave California, 
where we are known, and start again in a new 
country. We thought we could mend matters in 
that way. That's why we disguised ourselves 
with these beards. I think we might have suc- 
ceeded ; but somebody from the Coast recognized 
us, and now our disguise merely serves to give 
the police an easy description. All they have 
to do is to tell people to beware of a tall man and 
a shorter man with beards. That makes it hard 
for us to get work. Once a thief, always a thief. 
People don't like to change their minds, ma'am. 
They'd rather change the facts. 

"We believe we're absolutely honest — as far 
as we know, we are. We can't be sure, of course. 
We want to be honest and we're trying to be. 
But to the world we're not honest men, but 
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thieves, convicted criminals, pariahs. People like 
to tie their tag into your button-hole with their 
name for you on it — and after that, that's your 
name, and nothing you can do during this life 
will change it. No one wants to hire a former 
convict." 

"Especially in our trade, ma'am," said Chris. 
"We're printers." 

"You see, we learned printing in prison, so 
that we can't very well join the Union. That 
means we have no trade union back of us." 

"Why did you especially select Borealis?'* 
asked Winifred. 

"The Olwell Press." 

Winifred exchanged glances with Ellen. 

"We worked there all forenoon until some 
one told Mr. Olwell who we were.'* 

"Mr. Olwell discharged you?" 

"This afternoon." 

"Only because of what you had been?" 

"That's it. We're good printers; but he's an 
honest man himself and of course wants to keep 
his force honest. He called us prison rats and 
gave us three minutes to leave the building." 

"He wouldn't even pay us for the time we 
worked," said Chris. "That's why we're hungry." 

"We gave him four hours of our time." 

Winifred's indignation was rising into her 
voice. 
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"Oh, it's unfair I" she cried. 

"The police told him; and when we left the 
building they had a man waiting for us. That 
kept us out of getting anything else. We only 
dodged him a little while ago." 

"But why?" asked Winifred. 

"The police? I suspect they're trying to drive 
us out of town." 

"I can understand that they might. Danger- 
ous criminals." 

"I don't know that I blame them." 

"What I don't understand is that you should 
have happened to come to this house. Did you 
know that this was Mr. Olwell's house?" 

"We knew it," said Chris. "We inquired of 
a city directory." 

"I suppose it was because he owed us money," 
said Richard. 

"We somehow felt we had a better right to 
ask for work here than anywhere else." 

Winifred abruptly indicated chairs. 

"Sit down at the table. Certainly you shall 
have your supper, and without washing windows 
for it either. You have already more than 
earned it. Ellen can find you something to eat, 
I'm sure." 

"Do you like your roast beef rare or well 
done?" asked Ellen. 
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It was a simple question, but it affected the 
hungry men as even Winifred's invitation to dine 
had not done. No one ever asks a tramp con- 
vict ^ix months out of San Quentin how he will 
have his roast beef. 

Richard was the first to rise to the glorious 
heights. 

"Well done, plejtse.'* 

"And you?" 

"Rare for me, please," said Chris. 

"Baked potatoes or hashed brown?" 

"I haven't had a baked potato for years," re- 
plied Richard. 

"Baked. And you?" 

"I'd like a baked potato, too." 

"Boiled wax beans?'* 

Both men indicated assent. 

"Do you like sliced tomatoes?" 

"Indeed, yes 1" 

"Me, too," said Chris. 

"What kind of salad dressing do you like — 
French dressing or mayonnaise?" 

"The mayonnaise, please." 

"Me, too." 

"Would you like some homemade raspberry 
jam for your bread?" 

"I would indeed." 

"Raspberry jam I" said Chris. 

"Do you like apple pie ?'* 
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"Do we?" 

"Apple pie!" 

"Do you like cheese with your pie? A mild 
cream cheese?" 

"Years ago I remember tasting that creamy 
delicacy." 

"Apple pie with cheese!" 

"Would you prefer coffee, or tea, or milk?" 

Both men chose the coffee. The thing might 
have happened in their dreams. 

It was at this moment that Winifred reentered 
the room. 

"Coffee, or tea, or milk? What on earth are 
you asking them, Ellen? Bring them everything 
that's hot," she said. "And if it isn't hot and 
ought to be, heat it. Begin with some of that 
Scotch broth. Brew them some fresh coffee, and 
place a big pitcher of milk on the table. Perhaps 
if they're tired they'd like both coffee and milk. 
And cut some fresh bread for them, Ellen. This 
is dry." 

She added a dish of raisins and nuts from the 
sideboard while Ellen went into the kitchen to 
see about the hot dishes. She also brought out 
the little hammer and anvil that she liked to use 
instead of the familiar knuckle-jointed nut-cracker 
furnished by the silversmiths. 

"If you don't know how to crack nuts with a 
hammer you don't deserve to have any," she said 
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lightly. "As for the raisins, my raisins are al- 
ways served with their seeds. I believe in mak- 
ing people do things for themselves." 

The time was a few minutes later. Ellen was 
still in the kitchen preparing the Scotch broth. 

"Why did you say you believed you were hon- 
est?" asked Winifred. "Why did you say you 
couldn't be sure? Don't you know whether you 
are honest or not?" 

"How can we know? How can we, until we 
know what honesty is?" 

"Don't you know that?" 

"Perhaps I should have said, what dishonesty 
is." 

"You know that it's dishonest to steal, don't 
you?" 

"We know that it's dishonest to take a man's 
money or his automobile ; yes. But is it dishonest 
to take his time or his name? And suppose I 
needed his automobile to save a man's life and 
took it — ^would that be dishonest? We know 
that it's dishonest to break into a man's house 
and take a ham. But suppose I were starving in 
the mountains, and nobody at home, and I broke 
into the house and took the ham and left money 
to pay for it — ^would that be dishonest? Or 
suppose I were cold and took his blankets for the 
night, and returned them the next morning un- 
harmed — ^would that be dishonest?" 
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"If you stole them it would be." 

"What constitutes stealing? You see, ma'am, 
I've been a lawyer and I sometimes talk like a 
lawyer. In law, stealing — ^larceny — is usually 
defined as the wrongful or fraudulent taking and 
carrying away by any person of the personal 
goods of another, from any place, without any 
power of right, with a felonious intent to convert 
them to the taker's own use, without the consent 
of the owner. All that. In order to constitute 
a theft there must be not only a taking, but also 
a felonious intent, and in addition a carrying 
away, or as we say in law, an asportation, of the 
goods taken." 

"That is purely technical. It's what we all 
know, put into formal language." 

"But is it? Do we all know that a man cannot 
steal a man's land, for example? Suppose you 
owned a quarter section of land in Montana, and 
I were to take possession of it by force. That 
would not be stealing. Not in law." 

"It would surely be dishonest." 

"Or suppose you owned a horse that was better 
than mine, and I became jealous and shot your 
horse. How about that action? I have not 
stolen anything. You cannot have me arrested 
for larceny. I have taken your property from 
you, and my intent was felonious, but the law 
says that I have not stolen it unless I have re- 
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moved it from where it fell. There has been no 
asportation. In North Carolina I can even go 
so far as to skin the horse I have shot, provided 
I do not remove it, without committing a larceny. 
In Georgia, however, the skinning would consti- 
tute the technical asportation needed to make it 
larceny. But nowhere would the mere shooting 
of the horse constitute larceny.'* 

"It would be dishonest." 

"Neither honest nor dishonest, at law." 

"In the conscience, then.'* 

"It's the law that sends men like us to prison, 
ma'am^ not the conscience." 

"I can't see why if the intention is dishonest the 
act is not also dishonest." 

"The law makes interesting distinctions, 
ma'am. Take the matter of larceny again. In 
order to be stolen an article must be removed. 
If I were merely to thrust my hand into another 
man's pocket for his money, even though my 
intent was felonious, the law says I have stolen 
nothing. There has been no removal. If, how- 
ever, I so much as lifted the money from the 
bottom of his pocket — I should not have to re- 
move it from the pocket — I should have stolen 
it. On the other hand, if his money were con- 
tained in a purse attached to a string of keys, and 
I lifted the purse, or even removed it from his 
pocket, but not the keys, I should not have stolen 
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it. And yet the intention to steal was there." 
"The intention surely is of importance." 
"It is important, certainly. If I am trying to 
escape from officers and take a horse that does 
not belong to me, the law says that I have not 
stolen the horse. I did not intend to steal it, the 
law says. Or if I pick a padlock intending to 
steal the chickens in the hen house, and I am 
frightened away without the chickens but with the 
padlock in my pocket, the law says I have stolen 
nothing. I have merely carried off the padlock 
by mistake. So you see." 

Richard smiled, — a little bitterly, Winifred 
thought. 

"I've given you a wrong impression of us. We 
are not apologists and not cynics. We took an 
unwarranted chance and were caught. We de- 
served our punishment. What I had in mind is, 
up to the moment when we took that chance we 
believed we were absolutely honest. Not 
merely honest under the law. Not merely inno- 
cent of stealing through some failure to complete 
the theft. Honest at heart. But we weren't. 
We found ourselves needing money and per- 
suaded ourselves to take it. We did not steal 
it, the law says; we embezzled it. In order to 
save ourselves from bankruptcy we used another 
person's money. 

"That's in the past. We believe we're honest 
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now — absolutely honest. We hope we are. But 
maybe we're not. Perhaps it's merely that our 
price has risen. Perhaps we'll take an unwar- 
ranted chance again, if we find ourselves in reach 
of enough money. Perhaps it will not be money, 
but something else. Cynics sometimes say that 
every man has his price. I don't believe it. Still 
it may be true. We don't know. That's what I 
meant." 

"I think that honesty must lie in the sympa- 
thies," said Winifred. "If you will only deal 
justly with the other person, act toward him as 
you would like him to act toward you, then you 
are honest. The law hasn't much to do with it." 

"That sounds like a good rule," said Richard. 

She crossed to the hall entrance. 

"I will look in later," she said, going. 

Richard and Chris rose in their places. 

"We can't hope to repay you for this kind- 
ness," said Richard, "but we are grateful beyond 
words." 

"I'm sure you'll have better luck tomorrow." 

"You're leaving us alone, ma'am," said Chris. 

"I don't understand." 

"The silverware, ma'am.'* 

Winifred laughed, and was joined — ^to his later 
astonishment when he thought of it — by Richard. 

"The silverware is in no danger 1" 



CHAPTER IV 

AN HONEST MAN HIDES HIS MONEY 

THE sound of a racing motor was heard 
from the street in front. Winifred, about 
to leave the dining-room, upon hearing the car 
changed her mind and crossed back to the stand, 
where she nervously fingered the newspaper. 

A moment later the front door was heard to 
slam. This sound was followed by that of a 
man's voice, evidently Olwell's, talking thickly. 

"James I" called the voice. "Where're you? 
Ellen 1 Where's everybody in this house?" 

The voice died away into complaining grunts 
and muttered blasphemies, after which its owner's 
stumbling steps could be followed as he slowly 
climbed the stairs. Winifred knew from his 
tones that he was in an angry mood. Olwell's 
voice was deep like Richard's ; but it had in it a 
rasping note of brutality, absent from that of the 
San Quentin man, that was not easily mistakable. 
She found herself feeling apologetic and ashamed. 

"My husband is sometimes very irritable," she 
explained in embarrassment. 
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**I think we had better go, ma'am," said Rich- 
ard, stooping for his hat 

"Without your supper?" 

"Just call it more of our bad luck," said Chris, 
"and thank you kindly just the same." 

"You shall not leave without your supper." 

"If we could have a slice of bread " 

"You must have a hot supper. Would you 
mind sitting at Ellen's table?" she asked hesi- 
tantly. "Mr. Olwell never goes into the kitchen." 

"Not at all, ma'am." 

"I'll have Ellen set her table for you. You 
will be entirely safe in the kitchen, and anyhow 
he will be leaving in a few minutes." 

She crossed to the door and preceded them into 
the kitchen, where a moment later she made them 
at home at Ellen's little table. She tarried in the 
kitchen until the soup was ready to serve. 

Then she returned to the dining-room and 
busied herself rearran^ng the larger table. Ol- 
well apparently had passed on upstairs to his 
room. As she had guessed, he was intending to 
leave the house before long. After a little, Ellen 
came in from the kitchen. 

"Were they hungry?" asked Winifred. 

"The hungriest men I ever saw." 

"I'm sorry I had to send them into the kitchen, 
but Mr. Olwell is back. I think he'll not stay 
long. You'd better run up and close the hall 
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windows and see that the water Is hot at the 
faucets. Then go to your room." 

"Has he been drinking, ma'am?" 

"I couldn't say." 

Ellen met the master of the house upon the 
stairs, dwell stopped her. 

"Oh, here's liT Ellen! I don't want you now. 
I don't wanna see you again to-night." 

He passed on down the stairs and through the 
hall to the dining-room door. 

Here Winifred saw him. He was wearing a 
hat and had his overcoat upon his arm. In his 
left hand he carried a bag, as if he were starting 
on a journey; but in his right hand he had a pair 
of scissors. That which engaged her attention, 
however, was not the incongruity of what he car- 
ried but the fact that his full beard, which he had 
worn ever since she had known him, nearly six 
years, had been roughly hacked away with the 
scissors as though he was preparing to shave it 
off. 

"Why " she cried. 

Winifred's feeling was one of surprised dis- 
may, not so much because of the change in his 
appearance as because of the character of the 
change. It was as if she had been confronted 
unexpectedly by a mutilation. She had, it is true, 
never before seen him out from behind his beard. 
Any woman seeing for the first time the face of a 
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"Fm gonna run you outta this house." 

But he did not fulfill the promise of his words. 

As Winifred confronted him he reached into 
his inside coat pocket as if seeking a weapon. 
His hand fumbled for a moment upon his bill- 
book. This article suggesting a new train of 
thought, he ostentatiously stood aside, permitting 
his wife to pass him. 

"FU leave the house at once," cried Winifred. 

And she ran through the hall and upstairs to 
her room. 

Olwell listened for a moment until he heard 
his wife close the door of her room upstairs. 
After that he waited, still listening, to make sure 
that she would not reopen it. He had quite for- 
gotten his shaving intentions. His mind was 
somewhat misty; he knew, however, that he did 
not wish his wife to see what he was about to do. 

Seating himself at the table, Olwell now 
reached into his inside coat pocket for the bill- 
book, laid it before him, opened it to the first fold 
and removed a sheaf of bank bills from be- 
tween the flaps ; after which he carefully restored 
the book, still containing a number of twenties 
and fifties, to his pocket. A rubber band had 
been run around the bills to hold them together. 
This he now removed. But remembering that 
the shades were up and the side door possibly 
unlocked — ^the dining-room had a separate en- 
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trance from the porch — ^he rose and laboriously 
darkened the windows. He then crossed to the 
door with the intention of locking it. But he had 
many matters on his mind to-night, and by the 
time he reached his post he was content with 
stooping to the keyhole to see if he could look 
out. The fact that the keyhole was quite filled 
by the key satisfied him as to the door. He did 
not think it necessary to turn the key or try the 
lock. 

Then he resumed his place at the table and 
began seriously counting his money, using the 
thumb and forefinger of his educated left hand 
to separate the bills. The sheaf consisted of 
twenty bills, each of the denomination of ten 
thousand dollars. 

dwell tried three times to make the count, 
without success. The fourth time he had better 
luck. 

" 'S hard to count ten-thousan'-doUar bills. 
Hunnerd-thousan'. Hunnerd and sixty thousan'. 
Two hunnerd and thousan'. Tha's lossa money. 
Lossa money." 

Upon completing the count he again reached 
for his bill-book, replaced the sheaf of bills in it, 
though without the rubber band about them, and 
returned the book into his inside coat pocket. 
But even as he did so he changed his mind; his 
coat pocket, he felt, was not a suitable container 
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for an amount so large. Removing the bills from 
the bill-book, he opened his bag and thrust them 
In under a suit of pajamas. He then closed the 
bag and set it on the floor. Even so he was not 
satisfied. After a moment's reflection he opened 
the bag and again removed the bills from their 
hiding place. 

Then he looked around the room for a better 
suggestion. 

His eye at length rested upon the plate of 
bread upon the table. Some dim recollection of 
one of the many uses of bread came to him as he 
sat there pondering. Again he looked round the 
room. The newspaper on the stand caught his 
glance. Rising, he crossed and got It, removing 
a single inside sheet, which he folded once. This 
he placed upon the table with more posltlveness 
than he had previously shown. 

He knew what he was doing. He was trying 
to conceal two hundred thousand dollars from 
the other woman. He had quite forgotten his 
conflict with his wife. 

"Gonna fool her. Proof-reader. Never read 
a proof in her life. Gonna fool her." 

He now laid a piece of bread on* the newspaper 
and the bills on top of the bread. They were 
much too large. He then tried laying two pieces 
of bread edge to edge, and placed the bills on 
them. They were much too small. He looked 
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at them a moment; then he crossed to the side- 
board for a carving knife with which to trim the 
bread. He did not, however, use the knife. On 
his way back to the table a new idea came to 
him. Discarding the knife, he took half of the 
bills, folded them once, and laid them upon a 
slice of bread. Placing another slice of bread 
on top of the folded bills he had what looked to 
be an ordinary sandwich. He made up a similar 
sandwich for the remaining bills, placed one sand- 
wich over the other and wrapped the two care- 
fully, in the newspaper, running the rubber band 
round the package to hold it together. 

The result satisfied him wholly. He stood 
back and looked admiringly at his sandwiches, 
lifted them, smelled of them. No one would 
ever have guessed that they were not what they 
seemed. 

"A two-hunnerd-thousan'-.doUar san'wich — 
san'wich — sand-wich," he said aloud. "Sand- 
wich." 

And he chuckled that he had been able both 
to think out the result and to name it 



CHAPTER V 

A THREAT AND AN ACCIDENT 

OLWELL now dismissed the matter of the 
money from his mind. Placing the pack- 
age upon the table, he turned to his shaving. 
He had already laid out cup, brush and soap ; his 
razor for the moment went forgotten, as did 
also the hand-mirror in his bag. 

His first care was for hot water. It did not 
occur to him in his clouded state that it was easier 
to carry the granite to the building than it was 
to take the building to the granite. Had he been 
used to shaving, force of habit would have led 
him to associate his shaving problems with his 
bathroom. But for some reason he now thought 
of the kitchen as the source of hot water. Reach- 
ing for the cup and brush, he started to find the 
teakettle. 

He saw the San Quentin printers the instant he 
opened the door. 

Intoxicated men are usually hard to surprise, 
perhaps because everything that happens is to 
them more or less unexpected, and the unexpected 
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therefore becomes the expected. Olwell was not 
expecting visitors in his kitchen. Richard and 
Chris knew that Olwell was in the house. And 
yet of the three Olwell was the least surprised. 

"S'more of you," he said judicially. "S'more 
of you." 

Neither Richard nor Chris had seen the door 
open; the calm, thick, nasal words fell upon their 
ears with unpleasant suddenness. Richard's 
heart undoubtedly remained in place below the 
arch of the aorta, but he thought it had begun 
pounding in the neighborhood of his larynx. 
Chris felt creepings of goose flesh up the small 
of his back. Neither was able, at the moment, 
to think of the diplomatic explanations their sit- 
uation required. 

"What're you doing in my house?" continued 
Olwell. 

What they were doing in Olwell's house was 
fairly obvious. The dishes on the table before 
them were an answer to the question 

"What're you doing in my kish'n — kish'n — 
kitch-en?" 

Olwell looked at them from under lowering 
brows. 

"What 're you doing in my — my — my — 
house ?" 

The men remained silent, even now. There 
was nothing they could say that would have 
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the least weight with a man in Olwell's condition. 

"C'me in here where I c'n see you. C'me on I" 

They might have taken to their heels through 
the back door, but flight did not occur to them. 
Instead they obeyed Olwell's command, rose, and 
walked through the dining-room door, past the 
master of the house, who had stepped aside to 
admit them. 

"I know you. You're the two jailbirds I 
kicked out o' my office." 

"We're the men you cheated out of their pay 1" 
cried Chris, finding his tongue. 

Richard, who realized their position more 
keenly, tried to calm his companion. He did not 
wish to enter into an altercation with Olwell. 
They were intruders. Olwell was in his own 
house. The intruder is always wrong. And be- 
sides, Chris had openly threatened Olwell with 
violence only a few hours before. The threat 
would be used against them. 

"Never mind that now, Chris," he said. "Not 
now. Not here.'* 

"You owe us this supper 1 And you owe us 
morel You owe us money 1" 

"Have you forgotten so soon?" asked Richard. 

"The drunken thief 1" 

"Quit your meanness, old man." 

"I know both of you," said Olwell. 

"The thief I" 
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"No, Chris I This man is not a thief — ^he's an 
honest printer. We're the thieves. Don't for- 
get that. And he has the drop on you, because 
he's in his own hoiise." 

"I know you," repeated Olwell. 

Under the pressure of Richard's logic Chris 
yielded, but sullenly, his heart still rebelling at 
the injustice. 

"I'm an honest man," said Olwell. "You're 
a thief." 

"All right, Dick. We'll go." 

"Not yet," said Olwell, blocking his way. 
You stay where you are." 

"Don't you want us to go?" 

"You can't go out th' door. You — ^you stay 
there." 

"Then we can't." 

Olwell's eyes in reality betrayed the state of 
his mind not at all ; they were too much inflamed 
by whiskey to betray emotion. But the two 
printers from California saw in them a narrow- 
ing as from malice. His features likewise were 
anything but expressive to-night, yet to Richard 
and Chris they seemed flushed with malignancy. 
Both impressions were assisted by the changes in 
his beard. His hand had been unsteady; he had 
not used a glass ; his scissors had hacked it away 
here and there and everywhere until the morning 
elegance of his appearance was quite lost. Moun- 
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tains and valleys were everywhere; even the 
occasional plateaus and plains were in rags. 

Olwell's manner became more dominating, his 
words more offensive. 

" 'Xplain what're you doing in my kish'n 'stime 
o' night." 

Richard resumed his office of spokesman. 

"The lady your wife was giving us our sup- 
per," he said. "We were to pay for it by work- 
ing. That's all." 

"Supper! Tha's what you say." 

"You think we're lying?" asked Chris hotly. 

"No, Chris," warned Richard. 

"All thieves lie. But tha's a bad lie." 

"Your wife will tell you the same," continued 
Richard. "Ask her. Ask Mrs. Olwell. We're 
here at her express invitation." 

"Tha' don't change my 'pinion. Never change 
my 'pinion. My wife's gone away. I'll call the 
police. 'Xplain your lie to th' police." 

Richard and Chris looked at each other in 
dismay. To be arrested by the police, rushed 
into jail and brought to the farce of a trial meant 
only one thing, with their prison records on the 
table. They knew better than to expect leniency 
from the court. 

"The police?" asked Chris anxiously. 

"You surely don't intend to call the police?" 
said Richard. 
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Th' police don't know you're here, maybe," 
replied Olwell. 

He leered at them a moment, then seemed to 
soften. 

"I won't call th' police, maybe." 

Feeling behind him for the table, he carefully 
laid down his brush and shaving-cup upon it. 
Then he dragged out a chair. Richard thought 
that he was about to seat himself, but instead he 
leaned on it. 

" 'Xplain your lie to me," he said. 

"We were hungry and agreed to work for our 
supper, as I told you. We are in your house by 
permission.'* 

" 'Xplain your lie to th' police." 

Leaving his position he crossed to the tele- 
phone. The men instantly saw his intention. 
The dining-room contained a telephone stand on 
which stood an extension telephone for use when 
Olwell was dining. He had another extension in 
his bedroom upstairs. 

"Don't— don't do that I" cried Richard. 
"Don't call the police 1 We've done nothing 1" 

"Two— honest — ^men." 

Chris burst into mirthless laughter. 

"What have we done? If we had robbed you 
or attacked you " 

"I 'scovered you In my house," said Olwell. "No- 
to-ri-ous scon — scon— convicts. Tha's s'fficient." 
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"It will mean another prison sentence for us. 
If you will only ask your wife " 

Olwell made no mirthful noises and his laugh** 
ter found no expression in his features, unless it 
be that the welling tears in his eyes were the 
result of his amusement, but nevertheless he was 
chuckling softly to himself. The prison rats 
were asking him to speak to his wife. He had 
just remembered that his wife had gone away 
not to return. 

"Mis' OlwelPs left this house. 'Smy house. 
I run her out — run her out." 

And again he began chuckling at the thought. 

In one respect, however, he was mistaken. He 
had indeed heard her ascend the stairs and enter 
her room; but he had not heard her leave the 
house. A moment later he was made aware of 
this fact, for he saw her standing between the 
portieres at the hall entrance. His wife was still 
under his roof. She was about to leave, but she 
had not yet gone. 

Winifred, who was dressed for the street and 
carried a suitcase, did not advance beyond the 
curtains. 

"I forgot to tell you, Richard " she began. 

Olwell's tone became uglier ; his lips curled into 
a new sneer; his eyes shone with cold hatred. 

"Whassa matter? WhatVe you doing here?" 

"I told Ellen to give these men some supper," 
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said Winifred. "I'll be responsible for them. I 
know who they are." 

"Tha's all right, m' dear. I'll give them some 
supper." 

He crossed back to the table, all his brutal in- 
tentions in his face. 

" 'Nd m give you some supper. I'm gonna 
run you out — run you out o' this house." 

With that he snatched the whiskey-glass from 
the table to throw it at her. 

But for once a drunken man was not expecting 
the unexpected. As dwell drew back his arm 
Richard sprang for him, snatching at his uplifted 
elbow in the attempt to prevent him from throw- 
ing. The result was that the glass went wild, 
striking against the side wall and falling to the 
floor in fragments. 

As for Winifred, she had seen Olwell snatch 
up the glass from the table in time to step back- 
ward out of range. She would have received no 
injury even had Richard not intervened. By the 
time the glass had struck she was on her way 
down the hall, and by the time its shattered frag- 
ments had ceased dancing along the floor, in a 
fair way to be outside the house. Three seconds 
later she had closed the front door behind her and 
was gone. 

Olwell turned furiously upon Richard. 

"I'm gonna kill you f 'r that. Fm gonna kill you." 
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As Richard drew back he followed him, though 
still without a weapon. 

" 'Nd then I'm gonna get a — ^get a divorce. 
Strange man in my house." 

Richard flushed, almost as if he had never been 
in prison. 

"What a cad you are 1" he cried. 

"Two of youl" continued dwell nastily. 
"Which one Is li'l' Ellen's?" 

The insult to the women was unendurable. 

Chris, who had been standing at one side with 
angry eyes and tense muscles, now sprang for- 
ward toward Olwell. Snatching the chair away 
that stood between them, he sent it spinning 
across the room. He had been on the point of 
chastising the brutal printer once before ; now he 
proposed to complete his intention, Richard or 
no Richard. 

"I'm going to thrash you for that. You've got 
it coming to you anyhow, and now you're going 
to get it." 

"No, Chris I" said Richard. 

But Chris no longer was listening. He began 
advancing upon Olwell, who backed away toward 
the table. 

"That beautiful lady you just drove from this 
house is our religion!" 

Richard followed him and laid his hand on his 
arm restrainingly. 
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"It will only mean doing time for us, and can't 
help Mrs. Olwell," he said. 

"He's going to send us up anyhow, isn't he?" 
asked Chris, his eyes on Olwell. "He can't do 
any worse than that, can he ? He's going to get 
his, and I'm the lad that's going to give it to 
him." 

By this time Olwell had retreated to the table. 
He was brave enough — ^whiskey courage — ^to 
fight either or both of the intruders. But he did 
not wish to fight them. He wished to extermi- 
nate them. He wished to reach a weapon. The 
moment he felt the table beneath his hand he 
whirled and snatched up the carving knife. 

"Left-handed, eh?" cried Chris, continuing his 
advance. 

Richard tried to restrain him, his hand still on 
his arm. 

"No, Chris," he said firmly. "No, Chris. No, 
Chris." 

"Look out, partner I Don't you see he has 
a knife?" 

Olwell, older and with his cellular cytoplasm 
saturated with the principal alcohols, stood in an 
attitude of defense, the carving knife clasped in 
his uplifted left hand. He was waiting for Chris 
to come near enough for him to strike him down. 
Exacdy how he was to deliver the stroke, or 
where, or when, he did not know. He hated 
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tage. He did attempt to close upon the murder- 
ous printer; springing forward, he tried to get a 
hold controlling the hand that gripped the knife. 
But although his fingers closed for a moment| 
upon Olwell's left wrist the hold was from the 
wrong side. Olwell had only to continue his 
twisting turn upon his advanced left heel to break 
loose from his grasp. His right arm was held 
fast, but not his left. Nor could Chris as his 
opponent continued the turning of his body gain 
any control whatever over the knife hand, since 
his right arm was already engaged. He therefore 
had no option but to break away from the clinch 
and resume his posture of crouching alertness. 

Whiskey is a great help to a man in overpow- 
ering women and children; its effect when the 
contest is with other men is not so good. Olwell 
recovered his power of initiative, after his release 
by Chris, and at once prepared to strike again; 
but the exertion of the struggle had burned out 
too much carbon for the hydrogen in his system 
and he was no longer the same Olwell. 

Chris stood watching him, more alert than be- 
fore; or if not that, more definitely expectant, 
better prepared to seize upon an offered ad- 
vantage. 

In the end it was not Olwell who this time 
assumed the offensive. As the two men faced 
each other Chris began as before to edge closer. 
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Then his right hand suddenly shot out as if de- 
livering a blow. 

"Don't do it, Chris; don't strike him I" re- 
peated Richard. 

The next moment the pugnacious master of the 
house found himself helpless, his left wrist 
grasped in the viselike fingers of indignant youth; 
and a moment later he relaxed his hold upon the 
knife ; and a moment later still he was grappling 
catch-as-catch-can with the man who had forced 
him to release it; and a moment after that he was 
thrown heavily to the floor, with Chris on top of 
him. 

Even before they fell Richard had sprung for- 
ward. Although he was too late to save dwell, 
he quickly succeeded in breaking Chris's grip and 
dragging him to his feet, whether by strength or 
by the inner compulsion. 

Chris even now did not realize his folly. 

"I hope I've killed him I" he panted, waiting 
for Olwell to rise. 

But Olwell did not rise. He lay where he had 
been thrown, motionless except for the twitching 
of his arms and legs. His body seemed to have 
lost its depth, like a pattern ; it lay in the shadow 
of the table, limp and flat, its outlines merged in 
the texture of the rug; the garments that clothed 
it might have been shapeless rags, so devoid they 
were of life. 
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Richard bent over the huddled figure, felt of 
the flaccid wrist for the pulse, listened for the 
sound of breathing, looked into the set eyes. He 
also examined a wound upon the forehead; Olwell 
in falling had struck his head against the base of 
the table and sustained a concussion. When he 
rose he had lost none of his outward calmness, 
but in his eyes was a knowledge and in his voice 
a note less of anxiety than* of fear. 

**I am afraid he's done for," he said. 

"Done for?'' 

"The fall." 

"That's just his breath. He'll get it back 
again in a minute." 

"You've killed him. He's dead." 

"Me?" cried Chris, panic-stricken. 

"He's dead." 

"I didn't do anything to him except just throw 
him. I didn't even hit him. Not a thing I I 
swear I didn't! You saw what I did to him! 
You saw me 1" 

"I know," said Richard. 

"He's only knocked out I" insisted Chris. "He 
must be I" 

Richard did not reply but again kneeled beside 
the fallen man. 

"Slap him on the wrists I Rub his hands !" 

"Nothing we can do will help him now. 
There's no life in him. I think he must have had 
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a stroke," he continued. "Probably a bad heart. 
He hit his head against the table, but that little 
biunp wouldn't have killed him. It wouldn't even 
have stunned him." 

"What shall we do, partner?" 

"What is there left to do?" 

"I can prove by you how much I did to him. 
What I did didn't kiU him. You saw all I did." 

"By me? Prove what? My word is worth 
what? How much can one convict prove by an- 
other convict? The police will not ask what 
killed him. He is dead — dead in his own housq 
after a fight with two ex-convicts whom he had 
discharged in the morning without pay." 

"I threatened to get even with him." 

"Yes. That will all be brought out against 
us." 

"Not you." 

"Both of us. I started him by striking up his 
arm. 

"I'll take all the blame, partner." 

"We'll both take it, Chris." 



CHAPTER VI 



A QUICK CHANGE 



RICHARD'S first impulse, now that he had 
learned the worst about Olwell, was to put 
distance between themselves and the scene of the 
catastrophe. They must save themselves by 
flight. But other considerations almost instantly 
appeared. If they were to flee they must be 
given the advantage of a fair start. The police 
must be kept from learning of Olwell's death ur 
to the last moment possible. 

First they must turn out the lights ; there is no 
concealment equal to that of darkness. To leave 
the house with the lights going and the dead ma^ 
lying crumpled up on the floor in full view would 
be folly. He therefore hastily crossed to the 
door-post, near which a switch panel had been set 
into the wall, and pressed the black button of the 
switch. But the house had been wired at different 
times ; the button that he pressed proved to bq in 
control only of the chandelier lights; that which 
controlled the wall lights, two of which remained^ 
burning, was located outside. 
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Crossing to these lights, he was about to turn 
them out individually when he remembered that 
he and Chris had not yet determined upon their 
ensuing course of action. Where could they flee? 
What refuge could they hope to find in flight ? 

"We can't stay here," replied Chris. 

"We can't go, and we can't stay." 

"We might make a dash for Chicago." 

"That would mean we'd have to hide out with 
some gang of Chicago crooks, and farewell to the 
new life." 

"I've got you into a mess this time, partner." 

"No use running away.* They'd surely catch 
us. Even the crooks would sell us out. Two 
men can't hide from all the rest of the human 
race. We may as well stay here and finish our 
supper." 

"I don't believe I'm hungry, partner." 

"I'm not, either." 

"They'll probably hang us. You remember 
Jim* Baker, at San Quentin. He only killed an- 
other convict, but they hanged him. I'm for 
making a break." 

"The thing for us to do is to call the police 
and ^ve ourselves up." 

"Not the police, Dick. Anything's better than 
the police. We'd have a fighting chance at a get- 
away." 

"Not a chance in the world." 
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"Sure we would, partner. We'll disguise our- 
selves so nobody will know us." 

"I can see you disguising yourself from me." 

"We can do it. We're both trained actors, 
aren't we ? We've disguised ourselves from audi- 
ences plenty of times, haven't we? All we need 
is some good clothes, and a little money, and a 
little nerve, and a make-up." 

"Good clothes I Money! A make-up I" 

"We can get them." 

"I haven't any stomach for it," replied Rich- 
ard. "You can try it if you like." 

"This man's clothes would do for clothes," 
said Chris, pursuing his thoughts. "We'll find 
his room and help ourselves." He looked at 
Richard appraisingly. "They wouldn't fit me, 
but they would you." 

"I'd hate to be hanged in stolen clothes." 

"Borrowed clothes." 

"Stolen clothes." 

"What good are clothes to him? He's dead. 
Besides, he owes us money, doesn't he? If he'd 
paid us our money that we'd earned we wouldn't 
be in this fix. You know that." 

"But what's the use?" 

"I tell you, we can dress and make up so that 
no one will know us I" 

"Make up as what? How?" 

"Make up as some one else. Anybody I We 
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don't need grease paint. We can barber our 
beards and hair and eyebrows so as to change 
our looks enough. We know how. We're used 
to make-ups." 

Chris stood at the table for a moment, think- 
ing; then he walked round it to where the dead 
man was lying. 

"We wouldn't get fifteen feet after they dis- 
covered that Olwell was dead," said Richard. 

"They don't need to discover it for a while. 
We can hide him in the cellar or something." 

"No cellars I" 

"See I We don't even have to hide him I We 
can disguise him tool We can make him up so 
as to look like somebody else 1" 

"To look like whom?" 

"I could make him up to look like you, except 
that he's hacked off his beard. I could anyhow. 
I could make him up to look as you would look 
if you had begun hacking off your beard." 

"Suppose you did?" 

"Seel" cried Chris as the idea took possession 
of him. "You haven't been in this place long 
enough for people to know you very well. 
They've only seen you as you are now. To them 
you're only a man with a beard and long hair 
walking around in ragged clothes. They think 
of you as a tramp convict not long out of prison." 

"Suppose they do?" 
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"Why, don't you see ? The people of this place 
are used to Olwell as he looked this morning. 
Look at him now. Not at his clothes, but his 
face. Did you ever see anybody who looked 
more like a tramp convict?" 

"His hacked-off beard does make him look 
pretty rough." 

"Don't you see ?" 

"I see the hacked-off beard. What about it?" 

"Why, look, partner! Suppose we dressed 
him in your clothes? Suppose you were the 
policeman we shook off awhile ago ? Suppose you 
were that man, and you found Olwell with those 
ragged clothes of yours on him, and your dis- 
charge papers in his pocket, and with his hair 
trimmed closer on top, convict style? Wouldn't 
you have to say that he was the convict Hatton?" 

"What if I did?" 

"It would give us time to make our get-away. 
That's something." 

"What would I suppose had become of Olwell, 
in that case?" 

"You wouldn't know. He might have gone 
anjrwhere." 

"Dangerous business, Chris." 

"Any more dangerous than standing still and 
doing nothing?" 

"Men don't disappear like that without hai ing 
questions asked." 
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"It would give us time." 

"Not you. The first thing the police would do 
would be to look for the convict Hatton's part- 
ner. It wouldn't give you time." 

"Yes, it would." 

"Besides, I'd rather be acting a part myself 
than lean so hard on a dead man. I'd rather 
make up and pretend to be Olwell than depend 
on his pretending to be me." 

"Then do that. Anything I" 

"With Olwell lying here dead?" 

"Why not do both?" 

"Because it wouldn't work. Olwell doesn't 
look like me any more than he looks like Moses. 
And I don't look like him. It isn't as though 
one were merely assuming a character; it's a 
matter of actual physical resemblance. To act 
the part of another man is one thing; to take his 
place is another. To take his place you have to 
look like him." 

"It happens. I've read about it." 

"I know. Menaechmus Sosicles looked like 
his twin brother, and when he came to Epidamnus 
he was mistaken for his brother by every one who 
saw him. Even his brother's wife thought he 
was her husband." 

"When was this?" 

"In a play written more than two hundred 
years before Christ by a man named Plautus. 
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*The Menaechmi.' We gave it in college." 

"You're like Olwell in size/' persisted Chris. 

"That may be." 

"Your hair and eyes are near enough the same 
color. Your face is different from his, but his 
face has been hidden under his beard up to a few 
minutes ago, and yours still is. The chances are 
he's worn his beard for so long that even his 
friends have forgotten how he looked with it off. If 
I shaved off your beard and trimmed your hair and 
your brows, who would know? You are a good 
enough actor to imitate the tones of his voice." 

"It wouldn't do, Chris." 

"Try it, partner." 

"An attempt at a disguise would only tighten 
the rope round our necks when they caught us." 

"Won't you try it?" 

"No, Chris." 

"An right, partner. Nix on the fill disguise. 
That's settled. What now ?" 

"We must notify the police." 

"And not give ourselves a chance?" 

"That way we have a chance." 

"I can already see myself swinging high in the 
early morning after a slow breakfast." 

"The police," said Richard firmly. "The po- 
lice — and the sooner the better." 

"We can call them up by telephone," said Chris, 
falling in with the suggestion. 
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"They'd never give us the credit. In order 
to have our chance we must surrender in person 
at the police station before this body here is 
discovered." 

"Turn out the lights. The police station it is.'* 

They did not at once turn out the lights, nor 
did they speak any further of the police station. 
They thought they had heard a noise, and stood 
listening. 

But they had heard nothing. The silence of 
the house was not broken by so much as the flut- 
ter of a moth's wing. Ellen was in her room; 
Mrs. Olwell had gone, driven forth by threats; 
Olwell lay dead on the floor. The faint- com- 
plainings of walls and timbers, sometimes heard 
after sunset, had ceased, if they had ever been 
in voice. There was no wind to rattle the win- 
dows or rustle the leaves of the trees outside. 
The neighbor's cat Thomas was visiting in an- 
other block. The street was not one frequented 
by traffic; the few pedestrians who passed, such 
was the distance of the sidewalks from the house, 
might have been shod with deerskin and walking 
on sod for all the disturbance they made. 

Richard and Chris, listening breathless for they 
knew not what, face to face with the police station 
and arrest yet frozen motionless by the cold 
silence of the house, were advised of the immi- 
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nence of their danger by the scream of the door 
bell from the front hall. The sound was not 
actually a loud one — ^merely a faint tinkle. It 
was not an alarm of fire. And yet the echoes 
of it seemed to reverberate through the silent 
rooms as if they would never die down. 

Richard, startled by the sudden sound, forgot 
his intention to seek out the police. His instinct 
now was for flight — for instant flight. But he 
did not instantly slip to the kitchen door and out. 
Instead he remained for a moment where he was, 
as a surprised man will. Some one was at the 
front door. 

Standing thus, silent, expectant, in his mind he 
heard the ringing repeated and then he heard 
a movement in some far corner of the house, 
so faint that he barely distinguished it. This 
faint murmur of life was followed by the sound 
of a turning doorknob, and it by the sound of a 
closing door, and it by the sound of footsteps on 
deep carpet, first along the hall and then down 
the stairs. He followed the sound of the foot- 
steps down the stairs and further. Another 
sound then reached his ears — ^the sound of the 
turning of the heavier latch in the front door. 
The lock he thought was of brass; for the fric- 
tion of brass upon brass obstructed the turning, 
and then when added pressure was applied re- 
leased suddenly with a sharp click. 
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The next sound that he heard was the sound 
of a man's voice; he could distinguish the nsing 
pitch of a question, though not the words nor the 
individual sounds. The sound of this voice was 
followed by thjat of another, a woman's voice, 
the pitch of which descended; she was plainly 
answering the question. 

The next sound that he heard was the sound 
of the door as it bumped shut and its bolts 
splashed back into their sockets. Footsteps be- 
came audible — ^the light steps of a woman, not 
distinguishable except for the silence, and the 
clumsier shuffling footsteps of a man. These he 
would have recognized even though they had not 
been given their setting of silence. Only one 
type of man walks so. 

The sounds that he now heard were of these 
two people, the man and the woman, walking 
toward the dining-room from the front door. 
They were not loud; they did not become loud; 
but they became louder by distinguishable 
degrees. 

"These are the two men who did it," he heard 
the woman say. 

Turning swiftly, he found himself in the 
presence of the girl called Ellen. The towering 
giant who accompanied her was clad in the blue 
uniform of a policeman. He recognized him in- 
stantly as Pat Gibbons, the Sacramento police- 
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man who had arrested him before his trial and 
commitment to San Quentin. 

"Well, Dickl" began Gibbons, in phosphores- 
cent tones. "At your old tricks, I see." 

He attempted to make reply, but no words 
would come to his lips. 

"Killed a man, eh? That's going some. Be- 
fore it was embezzlement. Now it's murder. 
Six months out of prison, and a killer I Some 
boys don't get that far in six years." 

He seemed to pause as if awaiting a reply; 
and still Richard was unable to force a syllable 
past his dry throat. 

"Nothing to say, of course. What is there to 
say? Caught in the act. Stick up your hands, 
both of you. The irons for you, my lads." 

Richard was brought back to realities by a 
second scream of the door-bell. The time elaps- 
ing between the second summons and the first 
had seemed of the longest. And yet between the 
two he could have counted only twenty or thirty 
heart-beats; he could hardly have reached the 
kitchen door; his poise of motionless surprise 
had been a matter of seconds ; what had occurred 
had occurred almost as a continuous flash of sen- 
sation, like that of a drowning man or of a man 
in a shock-induced dream. 

He swung sharply about and glanced around 
the room. 
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"What's in there?" he asked, indicating a door 
to the right of the kitchen door. 

Chris as the nearer made his way on tiptoe 
to the strange door and softly opened it. 

"See what's inside." 

"It's a kind of back parlor. I don't know." 

"It win have to do. We'll lift him inside. 
We can't leave him here." 

"Just a kind of small room with some chairs 
in it and a table and some big windows we could 
get out of If we had to." 

"It will have to do." 

Meanwhile the doorbell screamed for the third 
time, and at length, the hard drone of the buzzer 
against Imperfectly resonant metal resounding 
through the house with even greater insistence; 
as much as to say that the person outside, who- 
ever he might be, demanded to know instantly 
what was wrong In the dining-room. 

Richard, hurried by the sound, tried to lift 
Dlwell by the shoulders, but although the burden 
was not excessive he found that he could not re- 
tain his hold. He then tried kneeling beside 
him with both hands underneath, with Chris as- 
sisting from the opposite side. 

"Are you ready?" he asked. 

But although they were able to lift the body 
from the rug, the load was unbalanced when 
they came to walk with It, and again they felt It 
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slipping. They had undertaken to work from op- 
posite sides, whereas the better method would 
have been for them to lift in hospital fashion 
from the same side. 

"I'll have to get a better hold," said Richard, 
yielding. 

"That bell at the front door made me weak," 
said Chris. "I could lift him myself if it wasn't that 
I knew I had to. Have you got him, partner?" 

"I think so, this time." 

The distance to the door of the back parlor 
was not great; they did not again have to stop; 
a few seconds later Olwell's body was lying on 
the floor of the dark back parlor. 

Richard sprang to the door to close it; but 
Chris, remembering his plans for escape, wished 
first to secure the means that would render a 
disguise possible. 

"Better not," warned Richard. "There isn't 
time." 

But Chris had already slipped through the 
door on his way to the table. Hastily gathering 
Olwell's scissors, soap, brush and shaving-cup/ 
into his hands he hurried back with them to the 
refuge of the back parlor. 

"Here they are, partner.'* 

Richard swiftly closed the door and turned 
the key in the lock. 

"Now what are we going to do?" he asked. 



CHAPTER VII 



AN INQUIRY FOR DICK 



THE two former convicts had carried Rich- 
ard Olwell's body into the back parlor, had 
laid it on the floor, and had secured themselves 
by locking the door. They knew that if any one be- 
longing to Olwell's household were to try the latch 
inquiries would at once be made. They knew also 
that no one else would wish to enter the room. 
Nevertheless, they were grateful for the key. 
They stood in silence, at once relieved and 
frightened, scarcely breathing. The room was 
so dark that they could not so much as make 
out the position of the white walls. Apparently 
it had three windows — they could barely distin- 
guish the difference in the quality of the black- 
ness. Through one of them a distant light 
glimmered faintly. The body on the floor was 
quite invisible. 

As they stood inside with their ears to the door 
they heard a new* summons outside, this time at 
the side door that opened from the dining-room 
upon the porch. 
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They had not been a moment too soon. The 
side door was unlocked, and the person knock- 
ing did not wait for a reply before turning the 
knob. Had they not had the warning of the bell 
they would have been caught red-handed. 

Their time, however, had not yet come. Their 
door was safely closed. They had left behind 
them in the dining-room no evidence of their 
presence to lead a suspicious man to look farther. 

They waited listening for perhaps fifty seconds 
before deciding upon their next action. 

"This won't do, partner,'* whispered Chris. 
"We're losing our nerve." 

"We may as well have light," said Richard. 

Feeling along the wall he found the switch- 
button and boldly pushed it. He then slipped 
over to the windows, where he carefully lowered 
the shades. 

The visitor who had so unexpectedly fright- 
ened them was the important Miss Maggie 
Driver, Olwell's brevet proof-reader. Miss 
Driver, seated in the car outside, had become 
tired of waiting for the master of the house. She 
was therefore making inquiries. It must be said 
in her favor that she had seen Mrs. Olwell leave 
the premises. 

"Dick," called Maggie. 

She waited a moment, listening. When there 
was no response she crossed to the switch and 
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turned on the chandelier lights, making note of 
the fact that OlwelFs hat was lying on the tray 
stand and his coat across a chair, where he had 
placed them. 

"Dickl Aren't you through shaving? I'm 
wafting for you." 

She now went to the kitchen door and looked 
out. When she did not see the man she sought 
she went to the door of the back parlor. 

"Dickl" she called. "Not in there 1" 

She then crossed the room to the hall entrance. 

"Oh, Dick!" she called. 

Again there was no answer. She looked back 
over the room, mystified.* The carving knife on 
the floor caught her eye. She crossed to it, 
picked it up and laid it upon the table, smiling 
knowingly. 

"I thought she seemed in a hurry. He said 
he'd make her leave the house, and I guess he; 
did." 

The visitor did not long remain without com- 
pany. Ellen had been told by her mistress to 
stay in her room; Mr. Olwell had been drink- 
ing. But when Miss Maggie Driver's fresh 
young voice began calling for Dick, whpever that 
might be, she decided that it was time to investi- 
gate. She now appeared at the hall entrance. 

"What do you want? Who are you?" 

"Where is Mr. Olwell?" asked Maggie. 
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"I do not know," said Ellen with lofty disdain. 

"He told me to wait for him outside," 
explained Maggie. 

"That would be better," said Ellen. 

"I guess you don't understand. I'm his proof- 
reader." 

"I heard he had one." 

"Don't be impudent, young woman." 

Maggie, ignoring Ellen, continued her inspec- 
tion of the room. Seeing the broken glass on 
the floor she crossed to it, picked up the pieces 
and placed them on the table beside the carving 
knife. 

"You never can tell from the outside what's 
going on in the dining-room, can you?" 

"Not what, and not who." 

"Meaning me?" 

"Unless the who is a what." 

"If you mean me, I'll scratch your eyes out. 
I'm his proof-reader." 

"That's what I meant," said Ellen, with fine 
ambiguity. 

"Don't make any mistake," said Maggie, 
"I'll do it!" 

"I haven't yet," said Ellen. 

"Anyhow, I'm your boss." Maggie, like 
many who no longer work for wages, was a pie- 
crust philosopher, — ^pie always having an upper 
and a lower crust, or, so to speak, a boss and a 
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biddy. "I advise you not to be impudent," she 
repeated, her thought doubling on itself in search 
of expression. 

She drummed garrulously upon the table ; then, 
her digital consciousness growing, she allowed 
her shapely wrist and fingers to move with del- 
sartian grace from the state of activity to the 
state of repose and turned her attention to more 
spiritual matters. 

"I never cared much for domestic service my- 
self," she said, "but there is some that eats it up." 

"You never can tell from the outside," said 
Ellen. 

"A lady can." 

"Sometimes, maybe — ^with a mirror." 

"You talk like you owned this house I Well^ 
you don't!" 

"I don't own it but I live in it, — ^which is more 
than you do." 

"You won't after to-morrow." 

"Oh, I'll open all the windows after you're 
gone and the perfumery will blow right out." 

"Maybe you don't know genuine imported 
Berger's lilac when you smell it." 

"I will next time." 

The contest would have continued to a more 
satisfactory outcome had Maggie been able to 
think of a bright retort. But she had exploded 
all her caps. She was obliged to show her con- 
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tempt for Ellen by ignoring her. In order to 
ignore her she was obliged to pretend an interest 
in the other decorative contents of the room — ^the 
bronze wall fixtures, the glass cabinet, the side- 
board, the chairs, the serving-table, and finally, 
the larger table. 

Thus it was that her eye at last rested upon 
the newspaper package, enclosed with its rubber 
band, that Olwell had made up of slices of bread 
to imitate sandwiches. 

"What's that?" she asked. 

Reaching for the package she drew it to her, 
lifted It, felt of it, even slipped off the rubber 
band and peered inside. Had she known it she 
was handling Aladdin's lamp that would have 
given her her every wish for the asking. But 
she had never so much as heard of a jinni. She 
was not on speaking terms with old romance and 
the thousand and one nights. She did not see 
the folded ten thousand dollar bills between the 
slices of bread. She was a literal-minded lady 
and saw only that the package contained cheap 
sandwiches procurable for ten cents each at any 
railroad restaurant. 

"Sandwiches! How funny I 

She drew the paper over the sandwiches, folded 
in the ends following the previous creases, and re- 
placed the rubber band. Then she thrust the pack- 
age from her toward the center of the table. 
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"Just like a man 1 Saving money ott the rail- 
road company! He'll have to eat them him- 
self 1 I'll not. The dining-car for me." 

"Does Mrs. Olwell know you're here?" 

Maggie became sarcastic. 

"Would you please tell herl Somebody 
asking for her husband, tell her." 

"A lady." 

"Tell her that." 

"A proof-reader lady." 

"Tell her, why don't you? I'm a-listening." 

"Imported Berger's lilac mixed with benzine." 

"Say, where do you get that stuff? Benzine 1" 

"You may have been cleaning the collar of 
your coat from the benzine can at the proof press. 
That's one place where. Or the cleaners may 
have put it on. If I knew I'd tell you." 

"I'm still a-listening." 

"Proof-reader — ^not 1" 

"I'm as good as you are!" 

"That's what the Limburger cheese said to the 
pound cake." 

Maggie perhaps was not losing control of her 
dignity, but she undoubtedly was of her social 
effectiveness. 

"You're only the hired girl, anyhow," she said. 
"All I have to do is to tell Mr. Olwell, and he'll 
fire you like that!" And when Ellen made no 
reply: "Ain't you the close wad, though!" 
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Maggie, her chin in the air, remained con- 
fronting Ellen for a moment ; but when the reply 
to her original question was still withheld, she 
changed her bearing to one of greater 
aggressiveness. 

"I demand to find my employer!" 

"I don't know what becomes of all the em- 
ployers," said Ellen. 

"Me for finding out!" 

And the proof-reader by brevet stalked past 
Ellen into the hall, where a moment later she 
was heard calling at the staircase : 

"Dick! Where are you?" 

Then she went upstairs. A little later Ellen, 
who had been listening, softly followed her. 

The dining-room, still brightly lighted, was 
very quiet. Richard, listening at the door, de- 
cided that it would be safe for them to leave 
their hiding place. He had exchanged clothing 
with Olwell; Chris had skillfully used his quick 
scissors ; and the dead man to all appearances was 
an ill-clad tramp with papers in his pocket show- 
ing that he was Richard Hatton, discharged from 
the California State Penitentiary at San Quentin 
after serving the full term for which he was 
committed. It was gruesome business ; only the 
fact that Olwell had been so brutal toward them 
and toward his wife made it endurable. His death 
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somehow seemed like a stroke of poetic justice, to 
which these rites were a fitting addition. Even now 
they could not feel sorry for him. The poor shell 
of him that remained was at least serving a useful 
purpose, as had not been true before. 

The two men softly unlocked the door, opened 
it and stepped out into the dining-room. 

Had Ellen returned at this moment she would 
have seen the two printers of the earlier evening, 
both still bearded and wearing their hair long, 
but the older now dressed in her master's familiar 
Scotch-tweed suit. She would have known at 
once that the clothes and the man did not be- 
long together. But Ellen did not return, and the 
strangers proceeded with their task. 

"Where do you suppose he left it?" asked 
Chris. 

"He may have left it upstairs; men usually do." 

"Perhaps he didn't have one, partner. He 
may have forgotten to buy one." 

They were speaking of Olwell's razor, with- 
out which they could not complete their 
arrangements. 

"Not likely," said Richard. "He bought the 
soap and the brush, didn't he? He must have 
bought an entire outfit. The razor is the first 
thing he would have thought of." 

"Where there's a razor there's a strop. Look 
for the strop." 
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"A man who hadn't shaved since McKinley 
was president would have begun with a safety 
razor." 

"I could slip out and buy a razor." 

"And have that policeman pick you up?" 

"That's so, too. Besides, we haven't any 
money." 

"If you'll stand guard, I'll slide off upstairs 
on a scouting expedition and find it." 

"I don't believe it's up there," said Chris. 

"Afraid to stay here alone?" 

"I'm afraid, fast enough. Dead scared." 

"I don't believe you." 

"I believe I could barber you without a razor. 
Your clothes seem to fit you pretty well. Stand 
off under the light and let me see you." 

"You never could." 

"There 1 Stand as you were then 1 Now turn 
round slowly. We don't need any razor." 

"I might wear my beard under my coat, if 
that's what you mean." 

He turned slowly around for Chris to inspect 
him. 

"That's a good suit,'* said Chris. 

"How does it fit around the collar?" 

"Like the shell on a turtle. Why, that suit 
was made for you ! All you need now is a face, 
and I'll have that on you in less time than it takes 
to space out a line." 
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Richard, who had been concealing his grow- 
ing disbelief in the ruse, became more openly 
doubtful. 

"Suppose you did make me look like Olwell? 
How long could I pass for him ? Not two min- 
utes. It's not only my clothes and my face — it's 
my voice, and my walk, and the way I turn out my 
toes when I stand still; it's the people I ought 
to remember and the facts I ought to know; it's 
the five-hundred-thousand details of a man's life 
that no one can Imitate I There isn't one chance 
in a million that the first policeman who arrives 
will not see through us as if he were looking 
through glass." 

**I know how you feel," said Chris. "It's that 
gray feeling that makes you sick of things and 
then gets into your knees and drops you. I had 
it behind that door when that woman came in. 
You'll be over it in a minute." 

"If I could see any use in the attempt '* 

"It will give you something to do." 

"Something to do— undoubtedly." 

"Of course we could seat ourselves here like 
penguins on an island until they dragged us 
away." 

"We haven't one chance in a million, but if 
it will make you happier to see my antics " 

It was at this moment that Richard saw the 
bag under the far corner of the table. 
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"Hello!" he cried, with quick interest, his in- 
difference disappearing. 

"Find something, partner?" 

"Everything we're looking for, or I'm an 
Irishman 1" 

Richard dragged the bag from its concealing 
shadow and hungrily opened it, strewing its con- 
tents upon the table. Underneath collars, shirts 
and underwear, hairbrushes and toothbrushes, at 
the very end of the road, he found the article 
he was seeking — a safety razor with half a dozen 
new blades. Instead of packing it last Olwell 
had begun with it. 

"Between us we'll need four blades, or maybe 
all six," said Richard joyously. "The point is, 
we've got them!" 

"Shirts and collars!" cried Chris. "White 
goods enough for both of us !" 

But Richard vetoed the suggestion. 

"No, Chris. Only what you have to wear to- 
night, and you must burn them the first thing in 
the morning. The one accident that must not 
happen is for you to be caught with any goods 
whatever of Olwell's in your possession, no matter 
how small. No articles that can be identified!" 

"Maybe you're right, partner." 

Richard arranged the goods in piles on the 
table. 

"Now for the barber and the make-up man!" 
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"I'll fetch the hot water," said Chris, starting 
for the kitchen. 

While he was gone Richard replaced the linen, 
brushes, razor, and one or two bottles, including 
a cure for dyspepsia, in the bag. A moment 
later Chris returned swinging the big copper 
teakettle, a wash-basin and a towel. These he 
carried into the back parlor, Richard joining him. 
Here behind the locked door Chris cut Richard's 
hair, snipped off his beard, shaved him, thinned 
down his bushy eyebrows, added a light shadow 
under his eyes; and when he was through Rich- 
ard performed the same offices for him, though 
with a different purpose. Chris's aim was to give 
Richard the Olwell look; Richard's aim was 
simpler — he wished only to destroy in Chris the 
Cotteril look without making any imitative addi- 
tions. Richard then donned one of Olwell's col- 
lars and a tie, and Chris his change of linen. By, 
the time they had completed their preening they 
were two clean-shaven, carefuUy-clothed men 
bearing not the slightest resemblance to the dusty 
caterpillars of the early evening. No created 
animal is so much dependent upon grooming for 
his appearance as is man. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

RICHARD ACQUIRES A TAG 

AFTER she had explored the rooms upstairs 
without success, Maggie looked at the 
magazines in the library. Then she returned to 
the dining-room, with Ellen at her heels. The 
magnet in the dining-room was Olwell's hat and 
coat. 

"It's dam strange!" she said elegantly. And 
then to Ellen: "Why are you following me 
around?" 

"Just for reasons." 

"Oh! Afraid I'll steal your mortgaged 
house?" 

Ellen made no reply. 

"Maybe you're looking for somebody, too." 

Ellen remained silent, still coldly aloof. 

"I'll tell you something: She left this house 
half an hour ago. And she wasn't loafing either. 
She was on the run. That's why I'm in here 
now looking for my somebody. And I'll tell 
you another something: I don't care what you 
or anybody else in this town thinks of me, be- 
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cause I'm going to California I And she isn't I 
So there 1" 

Ellen's presence in the dining-room was ex- 
plained only in part by her duty toward Maggie. 
She wished to be within sound of the kitchen. 
She liked to work in the kitchen at this hour, 
for sometimes she had a caller. Sergeant Powers, 
of the Borealis police force, was accustomed to 
drop in now and then for a few minutes' chat. 

As Ellen, coldly aloof, stood awaiting Mag- 
gie's further pleasure, a knocking in code, three 
taps followed by two, twice repeated, was heard 
at the back door. 

"Who's that?" asked Maggie. 

"Nobody that concerns you," replied Ellen. 

"Oh I Your beau 1 A signal 1" 

Ellen hesitated as if uncertain as to Maggie, 
who had started for the kitchen but had stopped 
in mid-flight; then, tossing her head, she turned 
her back upon her and went out into the kitchen, 
closing the door behind her. Mag^e, who was 
many-sided, tiptoed to the door and listened. 

What she heard was Ellen's calm announce- 
ment that Mr. Olwell's proof-reader was in the 
house and that they had better go into the dining- 
room to watch the silverware. 

"His proof-reader, eh?" replied a deep voice. 

"I think he hired her out of some restaurant," 
added Ellen. 
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"Maybe I know her," ventured the deeper 
voice. "The dining-room did you say? We'll 
go into that dining-room and see." 

Maggie waited to hear no more, but hastily 
crossed to the hall entrance. She paused at the 
foot of the stairs; then the kitchen door opened 
and she had a glimpse of a police uniform. 
After that she was less interested in Ellen's caller, 
but again took herself off upstairs to Olwell's 
library. 

"She's gone now," said Ellen. "Her father 
runs a billiard parlor. Her name's Maggie 
Driver." 

"Driver. I know the family. What's she 
after?" 

"It's Mr. Olwell. He's trying to force Mrs. 
Olwell to get a divorce so he can marry the 
hussy." 

Sergeant Powers, of the Borealis police force, 
shook his head negatively. 

"My advice to your mistress is, don't let him," 
he said. "Time enough for a divorce when she 
has somebody else she can marry. A wedding 
certificate's just the same as money." 

"Not Mrs. Olwell's wedding certificate." 

"That's the law. As long as a woman's mar- 
ried to a man she can hold him up for her bills ; 
she's his wife and he has to pay. But when 
she gets a divorce all she has is her alimony, and 
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sometimes not even that. That's the law. Fd rather 
run bills than depend on alimony, myself." 

"Is that so? You seem to know a good deal 
about it." 

"A man who has been on the police force as 
long as I have ought to, sweetheart." 

"He's been drinking," continued Ellen, ignor- 
ing the vocative. "He's changed his appearance 
until you wouldn't know him. He's shaved off 
his beard and mustache, and I don't know 
what all." 

"Smooth-shaven, eh? And you think I 
wouldn't know him, do you? That goes with 
my job, looking past the beards on men. I never 
look at the beard and mustache. I look at the 
man underneath. The first thing that a thief 
will do is try to disguise himself with a mustache." 

"But Mr. Olwell looks so different. I won- 
der why he did it." 

*Why he shaved his face? The woman, of 
course." 

"Is that so?" 

"A new woman never likes a beard on a man, 
darling." 

"You think that an old woman doesn't mind?" 

"I didn't say anything about old women." 

"An older woman; one with the newness worn 
off." 

"After a woman gets good and used to a man 
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a beard is a kind of change, sweetheart. That's 
the difference." » 

"If you look at it that way, maybe." 

"Sure. That's what I meant. Some men's 
faces lend themselves better to beards than 
others. That's what I meant." 

"After the newness has worn off.'* 

"But I wouldn't say that about Mr. Olwell's 
face. He has a very good face for a razor." 

"I don't know as anybody has ever seen him 
without a beard. He had it before he was 
married." 

"Mrs. Olwell had better hold the man she's 
got, I say. What's a beard?" 

"He's a brute 1" 

"A little too gay, sometimes, all right." 

"Gay I" 

"But he has the spondulics, and that's what 
counts in this life. That Olwell Press is a mint." 

"He never gives his wife any money." 

"Some men don't, sweetheart." 

"OtI Is that so?" 

"Women don't understand how hard money is 
to earn. That's the reason." 

Ellen manifested her increased displeasure by 
turning her back upon him. She admired his 
manly strength, his uniformed dignity; but some- 
times his policeman's philosophy of life annoyed 
her exceedingly. 
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"What's the matter, sweetheart?" 

"I'm not your sweetheart." 

"What did I say? I only said that when men 
worked hard for their money they don't like to 
have their women waste it." 

Sergeant Powers possessed a voice in which 
were depths of tenderness surprising even to 
himself. 

"Mrs. Olwell turned all her money over to 
him when he needed it," said Ellen. "It's her 
own money he won't give her." 

Why? Because she wanted to." 

'He's just the same as cheated her out of it." 

"It isn't cheating if she gave it to him, sweet- 
heart. Besides, he does it for her own good. 
Marriage is all one partnership. The more he 
is close, the more she doesn't spend and the more 
she has." 

"The more she doesn't spend and he does, the 
more she hasn't." 

"He's a little selfish, maybe, sweetheart. 
That's nothing against a man." 

"Being gay is nothing against a man 1 Being 
stingy is nothing against him I Being selfish is 
nothing against him. Being dishonest is nothing 
against him I Having his beard shaved off is 
nothing against him 1" 

"It isn't as if he had been arrested and sent 
to state's prison, you know, for a crime." 
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As the policeman approached the table on his 
errand of conciliation, Ellen again turned her 
back upon him. 

"Ohl'' 

"What's the matter, sweetheart?" 

She moved away from him. 

"Don't sweetheart mel" 

"I'm sorry, little sweetheart. Are you very 
angry? I came near not getting here to-night!" 

"What made you come?" 

"My good luck brought me." 

Ellen sniffed and Powers continued: 

"This morning the chief sent us to looking for 
two crooks from California, and this noon I 
picked them up. They led me one merry chase, 
believe mel Just about into every business 
house and factory in townl My job was to see 
that they didn't get by with anything. All after- 
noon at that, and to-night " 

Ellen pressed her hand to her bosom. She 
understood instantly that the men he was speak- 
ing of were the men she had left in the kitchen. 

"Why didn't you want them to work?" 

"They were ex-convicts." 

Powers misunderstood her trepidation. 

"Don't be frightened," he said. "They've 
been in bed and asleep for an houj*." 

"Where are they?" 

"That's my good luck! Asleep in your barn. 
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I followed them to your alley back here, and saw 
them go into the barn; and I've been watching 
it ever since/' 

"They might have — come to the house." 

The policeman smiled. 

"I was there," he stated simjUy. 

"An hour ago?" 

"Yes." 

Ppwers reached over idly for the two-hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar sandwiches, thrust his thumb 
under the rubber band, and then permitted it to 
snap back against the wrapper. He repeated 
this action five or six times; and as his eyes 
were on Ellen and not on the package, eventually 
the rubber band worked off. With a little more 
handling the package would have fallen apart. 
But Powers was like many others who have had 
fortune beneath their hands and did not know it. 
He automatically closed the package and re- 
placed the rubber band upon it without taking 
the trouble to see what was inside. 

"You're sure — ^they didn't slip away and — 
escape?" asked Ellen. 

"They couldn't," said the policeman, laying 
down the package. "Not with me watching. 
Nothing ever gets away from me." 

"Are you going to arrest them ?" 

"After a while." 

"I wish you wouldn't." 
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suggest burglars, .or worse. They forgot about 
Maggie Driver and about Olwell. 

"What's that?" asked Ellen tensely. 

"Sh 1" 

Nothing further was said, even in whispers, 
but turning, they stood and awaited developments 
across the room. As they stood there silent with 
their eyes upon the door they saw the knob slowly 
turn. Unquestionably some one was behind that 
door — some one who was afraid to open it bold- 
ly. Powers reached for his pistol and elevated it 
to cover the door. A moment later the door was 
cautiously opened and the man behind it was 
seen. 

"Come out of there 1" commanded the police- 
man. 

The man at the door hesitated for a space of 
five scKTonds, then entered the room, closing the 
door behind him. Richard Hatton, tall and 
rangy, with dark grayish-brown hair and eyes to 
match, six months out of San Quentin Prison, 
sought by the police, was confronting the officer 
who had last been trailing him. He had on un- 
derwear of fine quality, a good shirt, a tailor- 
made suit, and a collar and tie. Other changes 
had also been made in his appearance. Instead of 
wearing a bushy beard he was now smooth- 
shaven. His hair was now modishly short, where 
it had been long and unkempt 
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What was more important, his careful barbcr- 
ing, fresh linen and tailor-made suit had, like the 
desire for righteousness, created within him a 
new heart. His head was up. Clothes are the 
man. 

Richard and Chris behind the locked door and 
drawn shades of the now lighted back parlor had 
been too busy to remain frightened, too preoc- 
cupied with their shaving and dressing to listen 
for what might be happening in the dining-room. 
Their first period of panic had passed. They had 
become fearless, bold, almost rash; careless of 
the dangers surrounding them; outlaws in spirit 
and in fact ; yet only reckless with respect to their 
own safety, and thus in that important sense not 
outlaws at all. 

Richard was ready first. 

It had not been their intention that Richard 
should make believe he was dwell except to the 
police after headquarters had been notified. He 
did not really resemble Olwell at all. His eyes 
were of the same color and a similar distance 
apart, his nose was of the same type, his brow 
not unlike Olwell's, his hair nearly the same in 
color. His features were otherwise quite differ- 
ent from the dead man's. But, as they had told 
each other, Olwell had been wearing a beard and 
no one knew how he really looked with it off. So 
that Richard's make-up had possibilities in it ut- 
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"You're going to wake them up and arrest 
them?" 

"That's it." 

"What have they done?" 

"They stayed in town instead of beating it." 

"I know. But what crime have they com- 
mitted? What are you arresting them for?" 

"What charge? Oh — ^vags." 

"You're a brave man, officer," said Richard. 
"You'd better arrest them at once. I won't have 
any ex-convicts sleeping in my" — ^he paused to 
give the word its full ironical value, then con- 
tinued— "in my barn." 

Powers, who was looking for an opportunity 
to take his departure, stalked over to the kitchen 
door. 

"Yes, sir," he said. "I think the same, sir." 

Richard stopped him, indicating the side door. 

"Use this door, officer." 

"Excuse me again for the gun play," said 
Powers. 

"No harm done, and we'll both forget that it 
happened." 

After Powers had crossed and gone out by the 
side door, Richard turned to Ellen, calling her 
carefully by name. 

"Better sweep up these glass fragments and 
crumbs, Ellen." 

The crumbs were those left by Olwell in select- 
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ing and arranging the slices of bread for his two- 
hundred-thousand-dollar sandwiches. 

"Yes, sir," «aid Ellen. 

Richard, who was watching her closely, saw 
her begin zealously sweeping up the crumbs and 
pieces of broken glass, laying aside the money 
package to do so. Not a question as to his iden- 
tity seemed to be in her mind. She swept off the 
table, took the fragments to the kitchen and dis- 
posed of them, and returned to await his further 
orders. 

If Richard was surprised at Ellen's complete 
acceptance of him as her original and only mas- 
ter, his surprise was to be made complete a little 
later. As Ellen returned to the room from the 
kitchen Maggie Driver appeared from the hall- 
way. 

"Oh, you're herel" she cried, gazing at Rich- 
ard with interest. "So that's how you look with 
it off 1 I like it better." 

Richard in a way had been prepared for Ellen, 
and also for Powers. Ellen had admitted him 
and Chris to the house. Powers was the police- 
man who had kept them from getting work. But 
this new woman who recognized him and who 
liked him better as he now looked than she had 
as he looked before! Who she was he did not 
know. Nor did he know how to find out — ex- 
cept by asking her. He was likely to make an ir- 
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revocable blunder before he had spoken six 
words. 

In any event, however, his embarrassment was 
clearly increased by the presence of both women. 
For thfe present he preferred small audiences. As 
he knew Ellen's name and status he would first 
get rid of her; then he would somehow dispose of 
the other. 

"That will be all, Ellen, for to-night," he said. 

Maggie watched Ellen leave the room with- 
out attempting to make conversation. She was a 
little in awe of Olwell. But after the maid had 
passed out of hearing she turned to Richard. 

"Where were you?" she asked. 

Richard, alert and trying to get his bearings as 
to Maggie, replied by asking another question: 
"Where did you think?" 

Maggie walked over to him, interested in his 
smooth-shaven appearance. 

"I like it much better," she remarked. "The 
beard somehow always made you look like you 
weren't real." 

"What gave you that idea ?" 

"I don't know." 

"Do you remember when you first saw me?" 

"I should say I do ! I didn't like you at all I" 

"Do you remember where it was?" 

"I should say I do !" 

"I tried to reach you this morning," said Rich- 
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ard, still groping for a clew as to Maggie. 

*'Why, you did reach mel" 

"Did I say this morning? I meant yesterday 
morning." 

"Yesterday was Sunday and we were out driv- 
ing all dayl" 

"You know what I'm trying to say." 

"I know," said Maggie, with an accession of 
sentiment. 

Then to his genuine embarrassment she sud- 
denly swayed forward toward him, reached up 
and brushed her soft fingers over his too-sensi- 
tive shaved cheek. 

"You're not used to it yet, are you?" 

"I don't feel like myself," he said. 

Maggie gave him the clew he was seeking 
sooner than he had hoped. 

"I'll always remember you did it for me !" She 
again touched his cheek. "That's a wrinkle! 
Your beard hid it, didn't it?" She stepped back 
and inspected him, "It makes your nose look 
bigger, but you look younger." She stepped for- 
ward and placed a tapering forefinger on his 
chin. "Stronger, too. Your chin's heavier than 
I thought it was. I like heavy chins in men." 

Richard stood her caresses as long as he could 
and then crossed the room as if to adjust the 
latch of the side door. 

"You think my chin is heavy, do you? You 
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wouldn't go so far as to call it prognathous?" 

"Prog-what? You're kidding me. Not only 
your chin, I don't mean. It makes your whole 
face seem different, somehow." 

"The loss of a beard always does." 

Maggie pouted at* the coldness of his tone. 

"Don't you like me any more?" 

"Yes, I like you," replied Richard. 

"You don't show it," said Maggie, uncon- 
vinced, turning on her heel. 

Richard undertook to put more feeling into 
his tones — her back was now turned, and besides 
his words contained no great substance, apart 
from their vibrant utterance. 

"I wish you would pronounce your name slow- 
ly," was what he said. 

"Me?" cried Maggie, mystified. "Why?" 

He walked over to the table. 

"I have an idea." 

"My name is Miss Driver." 

"Your first name." 

"Maggie. What's the idea?" 

Richard maneuvered so as to keep the table 
between them for a moment. 

"The name's very pretty. Especially when 
you pronounce it yourself." 

"Don't you think I'm pretty?" asked Maggie 
coquettishly. 

"You're pretty, too." 
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Maggie leaned over the table toward him. 
"Why don't you kiss me?" 

"Not here 1" 

She walked around the table to him and again 
touched his face with her hand. 

"I can't get used to you 1" she said. "Change- 
face I" 

Maggie now altered her mood, or her method. 
Crossing the room to the tray stand she took up 
Olwell's hat, tapping her foot impatiently upon 
the floor. 

"We'll have to hurry if we're going to make 
the Limited." 

Here was another clew — in its connotations a 
not unimportant one. Olwell and this woman 
making the Limited? Taken in connection with 
the words he had heard Olwell use to and about 
his wife, and Maggie's later actions — could it 
mean anything short of an elopement? 

"What time did they say it left?" 

"Nine o'clock." 

"I've already bought the railroad tickets, 
haven't I?" 

"You didn't buy mine," replied Maggie. 
"Yours. You put it in your pocketbook. I was 
to keep mine, because I bought it out of my own 
money you gave me. The Mann Law. Don't 
you remember?" 

"Not clearly." 
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"You were a little excited.'* 

"Did I buy a through ticket?" 

"Straight through to Los Angeles. You talk 
so strange. Why not look in your pocketbook?" 

Almost without thinking Richard reached in 
his inside coat pocket for the pocketbook. As he 
did so Maggie laid down the hat and slipped 
over to his side, obviously interested in getting a 
glimpse of its contents over his shoulder. But he 
caught himself in time. Remembering that it 
would not be wise to open Olwell's bill-book in 
her presence until he knew what it contained, he 
returned it to his pocket. 

"You don't like to be teased, do you, 
Maggie ?'* 

Maggie again caressed his cheek. 

"Have you the money — in there? I asked you 
once before and you wouldn't tell me." 

"How much did I tell you I'd have?" asked 
Richard. 

"You wouldn't say, except that it was enough 
to keep us for the rest of our lives." And when 
he shook his head skeptically : "All you could get 
hold of. All you could beg, borrow or steal, you 
said." 

"Are you sure I said *steal,' Maggie?" 

"You said 'steal* " 

Richard again shook his head. 

"You needn't look so injured I You were going 
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to take it with you, so there wouldn't be any legal 
attachments or anything. We were going to Los 
Angeles, and you were going to put part of the 
money in the bank there for me, and hide the rest 
for a while in a safe deposit, and Mrs. Olwell 
would get her divorce, and then you'd marry me, 
and we'd begin life all over again, and be per- 
fectly happy." 

"I don't remember saying anything like that, 
Maggie." 

"You said it," replied Maggie tartly. 

She stood back and looked at Richard as if 
puzzled. 

"You've done something to yourself, Dick, be- 
sides shave off your beard. You're not the same 1" 

"Why do you say that?" 

"Your voice is firmer." She thought for a 
moment. "And your nerves are steadier." 

"Ellen made me a cup of coffee." 

Maggie began angrily tapping with her foot. 

"She did, did she? And me looking every- 
where for you? And she wouldn't tell I" 

"I'll have to talk to Ellen." 

"Fire her, Dickl For me I" She patted his 
cheek. "Right now I Before we go I" And as 
Richard drew back: "What's the matter with 
you, anyhow?" 

"We're not going, Maggie." 

"Say, you haven't lost your nerve, have you ?" 
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"I can't get away, Maggie. You see, Mag- 
gie 

**Maggie, Maggie, Maggie I" 

She walked away from him and then back. 

"Why don't you say it? Don't mind my feel- 
ings I Go ahead and say itl" 

"I hate to disappoint you, Maggie. The fact 
is, Maggie — things have been breaking wroiig 
with me, Ma-ggie." 

"Couldn't you get the money?" 

"It's all tied up, Maggie." 

"Don't call me Maggie 1 I hate it I You told 
me you had the money where you could get it." 

"I must have been dreaming." 

"Didn'tyoubringany of it?" 

"None to speak of." 

"Then we're not going to-night?" 

"I didn't have the chance to tell you, Maggie, 
but I've just about got to the end of my rope." 

Maggie, it is to be feared, was not so unmer- 
cenary as she looked. She was pretty, and she 
knew it. Even when she was angry, she was at- 
tractive to look at. Indeed, she could afford now 
and then to seem angry when she was not. But 
to-night she was really angry and strode back 
and forth across the room in a fury. Neverthe- 
less, she did not forget herself — she watched 
Richard out of the corner of her eye the entire 
time to see how he was taking his discipline. 
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After a little she seemed to become calmer, and 
stopped in front of him. 

"Was it the Stock Exchange again, Dick?" she 
asked. 

"Hemp," replied Richard gravely. 

"Haven't you any money at all in your 
pocket?" 

"I thought maybe you'd have some left that I 
gave you " 

She again pretended to be displeased. 

"Wefl, I haven't." 

"We'll have to wait a while." 

"Wait I Wait I" 

She looked him over from head to foot. 

"That means — ^we aren't going 1 Hemp I 
Gambling I Ughl" 

She uplifted her pretty nose. 

"Good — ^nightl" she said. 

She turned upon her pretty heel. 

"Good — anight 1" she repeated. 

She paused at the porch door for the final shot. 

"Good— night 1" 

After that, darkness took her fair form. She 
passed out into the good night she had so forci- 
bly mentioned and was gone. 

"Olwell's mistress I" mused Richard. "And 
even she never suspected me I The 'Menaechmi' 
over again! I shouldn't have dreamed it was 
possible !" 



CHAPTER IX 

THE THINGS THAT LOOK SMALLEST 

RICHARD followed her to the door and 
locked it. The scene with Maggie, which 
he had begun in desperation, had resulted in an 
increase in his knowledge of Olwell that was 
later to serve a useful purpose. The fact that 
Maggie had not suspected him enormously in- 
creased his self-confidence. He was even able to 
laugh at her final tantrums. 

"Why is it,'* he reflected — and the words in- 
dicate the distance he had traveled since don- 
ning respectable clothes — "why is it that when a 
x^oman especially wishes to punish a man* she will 
begin by snubbing him? Why is it that women 
imagine their trivial snubs as inflicting such dis- 
proportionate pain?" 

He was thinking back past his prison days to 
his life in Sacramento. 

"Maggie, now. All her cartridges were 
blanks; and yet she seemed to think she had filled 
my face with bird-shot." 

After locking the door he returned to the 
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table, seated himself, and began examining the 
contents of Olwell's pocketbook. 

As Maggie had said, the pocketbook con- 
tained railroad and Pullman tickets to Los An- 
geles, dated that day. It also contained some- 
thing under four hundred dollars in bills. 

"Enough to last them the rest of their lives 1" 

He replaced the money in his pocket, rose and 
crossed swiftly to the closed door of the little 
back parlor. 

"All right, Chris," he called. 

By this time Chris was likewise ready to 
emerge from his cocoon. His appearance was 
almost as greatly altered as Richard's. He re- 
mained younger, smaller, stronger, darker, with 
larger bones and thinner hair; but he was now 
smooth-shaven; his hair had been trimmed; and 
though he wore the suit of clothes in which he 
had arrived in Borealis, his fresh linen and care- 
ful dressing gave it an altogether different ap- 
pearance. He carried Olwell's bag. 

"You'll do," said Richard, after looking him over. 

But Chris was thinking of Ellen and the police- 
man. 

"Have they — suspected anything?" 

"Not yet." 

"But they will." 

"They're bound to," admitted Richard. "The 
question is, how soon." 
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"I sure thought the bull had you then.'* 

"I thought so, too. And he had, only he didn't 
know it. His mind wasn't working. He had me 
tagged as Olwell." 

"It makes my teeth chatter to think of you 
facing down that brass buttons." 

"The woman was the worst. Olwell's mis- 
tress. She had me tagged as Olwell, too. Ex- 
' pected me to go to Los Angeles with her. I gave 
myself away a dozen times, but she never no- 
ticed. I must have acted something like Olwell 
anyhow." 

He held out his right hand toward the bag. 

"First, get out a handkerchief and bandage my 
head. That's for the police." 

Chris found a linen handkerchief in the bag, 
folded it, and fastened it in place with a laundry 
pin from a shirt. 

"It won't fool the doctors," he said. 

"There aren't going to be any doctors. Now 
if I can only act and talk my part for half an 
hour longer " 

He stepped back and began rehearsing a series 
of movements in imitation of Olwell's. 

"Watch me and tell me where I'm wrong.'* 

He walked up to Chris with a swagger. 

"How's that? That's the way he walked up 
to us this morning when he fired us." 

"You'll do in your step, but you made a big 
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mistake. You made it twice. You're using the 
wrong hand. Don't you remember ? Olwell was 
left-handed."' 

Richard threw out his arm in despair. 

"I'm a single-track man. It's a hopeless un- 
dertaking, Chris. I'll slip up every third word.'\ 

"You didn't to that bull. Nor to that wo- 



man." 



"That's true, too. But then, they'd tagged me. 
Perhaps if I can stand with my tag toward the 
light, and you can find a tag to flaunt " 

He took Olwell's light overcoat from the chair 
across which it was lying and held it open. 

"Try this on. You're shorter, and it will be 
long, but it's a good-looking coat and not con- 
spicuous in color. Plenty of people wear over- 
coats that don't quite fit them." 

Chris tried on the coat. As Richard had 
said, it was a* little long, but not noticeably so. 
Richard stood back and looked it over. Then 
he got Olwell's soft hat. 

"Pretty good. They will have to do. We 
haven't time to take out the tailor's labels and 
the hat mark, but the moment you are in your 
room remove them and burn them. No labels 1" 

He reshaped the hat, bending down the brim 
in front. 

"Wear it sol" he said. 

Then he handed him the bag. 
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"Now, Chris, I want you to register at the 
Kirkwood Hotel as from this city. Carry that 
bag, for looks. In the morning take the inter- 
urban for Chicago and catch the first train East 
— and the faster the train, the better. Pay excess 
fare. Travel Pullman. Eat in the diner, and 
don*t hide. And don't stop to disguise yourself 
further here. The police here do all their think- 
ing from tags. FU remain behind for a few hours 
and then follow you. The chances are against us. 
Our only hope is to play it up boldly." 

When Richard returned Olwell's pocketbook 
to his pocket he knew that he was in possession 
of nearly four hundred dollars. The money 
question need not bother him. In the curious way 
in which a man's mind sometimes works, at the 
same time that he was planning their escape 
without especial regard as to cost he was also in- 
tending to leave this money behind him somehow, 
on the ground that it did not belong to them. 
Nevertheless, it was available. He had forgot- 
ten the money ; but because he had known he had 
it he had also forgotten that they had no money 
of their own. 

Chris, however, had not lost sight of this im- 
portant fact, as his next remark indicated. 

"What'U I do with the rest of my money?" 

"Ohl" cried Richard blankly. 

After a moment's hesitation he took Olwell's 
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pocketbook from his pocket and couifted out 
three hundred and fifty dollars. ' 

"It's OlwelPs money, but he would have spent 
it on that woman. I'm giving you three hundred 
and fifty dollars to keep for both of us. I'll save 
out fifty for myself. We'll have to borrow it and 
pay it back." 

"It will prove we're honest,** said Chris. 
"We'll both promise." 

"It will prove we're honest up to four hun- 
dred dollars. I'm glad it isn't four thousand." 

"We'll both promise," repeated Chris. 

Richard, glad that the four hundred dollars 
was not four thousand, almost rendered his grati- 
tude superfluous by his next action. 

The two-hundred-thousand-dollar package of 
bread sandwiches that Maggie had peered into 
and thrust from her still lay toward the center 
of the table, not less inconspicuous than hereto- 
fore, but with a gain in importance such as the 
last match in the box acquires. It had been so 
uninteresting that both Richard and Chris had 
overlooked it. Richard now wished to make sure 
of its contents. 

"What's this?" he asked, reaching for it. 

Like Sergeant Powers and Maggie Driver he 
removed the rubber band, unfolded the news- 
paper wrapper and peered superficially inside. 

"What is it?" 
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"Bread sandwiches. Are you hungry?" 

"With our good dinner that we didn't finish 
still waiting for us in the kitchen?" 

"Ellen must have prepared them for that po- 
liceman." 

"They were there sooner. I noticed the pack- 
age when Olwell picked up the knife." 

"They weren't on the table when we left.' 

"That's true. They must be Olwell's." 

Richard refolded the paper wrapper carefully 
about the sandwiches much as Maggie had done ; 
then after restoring the rubber band he shoved 
it across the table. 

"Better take it along," he said. "The police 
might ask us questions about it. It's always the 
things that look smallest that trip you up." 

And Chris thrust the thing that looked small- 
est into the bag unopened. 

"Where are we going to meet? And what 
are our names? And who are we, in this here- 
after that's coming?" 

"I was going to tell you," said Richard. "Call 
yourself EUery ; Chris EUery. My name is Rich- 
ard Olwell. You're foreman of the job room, on 
a business mission for the Olwell Press, if you 
have to explain. In case anything happens refer 
to Richard Olwell, of the Olwell Press. I'll try 
to arrange so that you can." 

"I'll sure keep out of anything like that." 
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"Then good-by, Chris I FU write you at the 
Hotel. Paxton, New York." 

"Good-by and good luckl" 

They clasped hands. Chris, not trusting him- 
self to speak further, started abruptly for the 
kitchen door. But Richard stopped him. 
. "No, Chris. The front door for you! No 
more back entrances! Full speed ahead!" 

"For both of us." 

"For both of us!" 

Richard waited until he heard the door close 
behind Chris; then he went out into the other 
room, picked up Chris's discarded linen and the 
newspaper containing the barber-shop debris, and 
took them to the kitchen, where he placed them 
in the range and burned them. He also burned 
Chris's hat. He next returned to the back parlor, 
threw off the light and opened the window blinds. 
Then he walked slowly back to the dining-room, 
examining the floor carefully to make sure that 
the rugs were in unsoiled condition. 

He had reached the spot where Olwell and 
Chris had fallen, had decided that the room was 
ready for inspection, and had begun planning 
what he should do after notifying the police. He 
dreaded the ordeal, but it had to be faced. The 
house was silent. The street was one on which 
there was no traffic. The night had been utterly 
still. 
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Suddenly he lifted his head and listened. 
Clear and high and long, piercingly distinct 
through the silence, came the unmistakable sound 
of a police whistle. 

Something had gone wrong with Chris I 

Richard hesitated a moment, uncertain what 
to do. But he knew that whatever was done 
must be done at once. He must seem to have 
taken the initiative. After the police returned 
with Chris it would be too late to act. A delay 
even of seconds might be fatal. He must give 
the alarm, and at once. 

His first act was to run to the porch door, un- 
lock it, open it, and himself whistle three times 
as if calling for help. He listened until the po- 
lice whistle responded. Then closing the door 
he hurried to the telephone, where his trembling 
fingers took down the receiver. He did not at- 
tempt to find his number in the book. 

"Central! Give me police headquarters," he 
called. . . . "Police? This is Richard Olwell. 
I've just had an accident at my house. Send 
some one out here, will you?" 

He did not listen to the questions that were 
asked, but hung up ; then he threw himself into a 
chair to await developments. 

How long he sat there in Richard OlwelPs 
chair he hardly knew. It seemed hours — ^in real- 
ity it was only a few minutes. But at last a 
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knocking was heard at the front door. A 
moment later he had admitted Sergeant Powers 
and Chris. A moment later still and the three 
were back in the dining-room, with Richard ex- 
plaining about Chris to Powers. 

"Ellery is one of my foremen," he said stum- 
blingly, forgetting to keep up his imitation of 
Olwell's rasping voice. "Didn't he tell you? He 
was working here with me this evening." 

"I wouldn't have bothered him," he heard 
Powers reply, "only he tried to run away." 

"He scared me — that's why I ran." 

"I stopped him because he was running," said 
Powers. "I was going to let him go, but when I 
heard your whistle I fetched him along." 

It was Chris whose self-possession brought 
Richard to his senses. Seeing the bandage as if 
for the first time, he made a solicitous inquiry as 
to Richard's health. 

"Hurt yourself, Mr. Olwell?" 

"Look here," replied Richard, taking the cue. 
"You, too, officer." 

He led the two men to the open door and 
pointed into the darkened back parlor. The light 
from the dining-room was barely sufficient to 
show that a man's body was lying upon the floor. 

"Hello!" cried Powers. "Who is it?" 

"The man entered the house and, when I 
spoke to him, came at me." 
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He touched his bandage significantly. 

"I came off fairly well. But he '' He 

paused. "That's why I whistled.'* 

Powers stepped inside and knelt down over 
the dead man's face. Then he searched his coat 
pockets for papers. 

"Richard Hatton. I thought so! Here's his 
prison discharge. This is one of the ex-convicts 
I was warning you against, Mr. Olwell. A little 
disguised since this noon, but not enough to fool 
me. He's been trimming his hair and beard with 
a tin shears." 

"I suppose that means a trial for homicide." 

But Powers thought not. "He attacked you, 
didn't he? It's your house, isn't it?" 

"I think the fall must have killed him," said 
Richard. 

"No matter. It was self-defense, whatever 
killed him, and very good riddance of bad rub- 
bish I You'll not be bothered, Mr. Olwell, ex- 
cept for a few minutes by the coroner. Leave it 
to me." 

"I'll do as much for you some day.'* 

"Leave it to me." 

Richard now remembered Chris, who stood 
in the background wearing Olwell's hat 
and overcoat, Olwell's bag at his feet. He 
saw that his presence was dangerous; it 
might become even more dangerous when the 
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police from downtown began asking their pene- 
trating questions. 

"It's all over, Chris. You'd better get back to 
your hotel. There's nothing you can do here." 

"Nothing at all," agreed Powers, crossing to 
the telephone. "I'll notify headquarters." 

"I've already notified them." 

Almost as he spoke the words they heard an- 
other arrival at the front door. The patrol wagon 
had come up so noiselessly as to be unnoticed. 
Richard started to admit the officers; but they 
were already inside the house, he found; and the 
next moment one of them was talking to him as if 
he knew him. 

"I came myself, Dick. Where is she? Did 
you kill her?" 

"It isn't a woman, chief," explained Powers. 
"Look here." 

And he took his superior officer by the arm 
and walked him up the room to the back parlor, 
where he showed him the body. 

"Hatton, one of those California convicts. I 
notified Mr. Olwell this noon who he was, and 
he fired him, and Hatton tried to get even. He 
waited until this man Ellery here left the house, 
and then tried to slug Mr. Olwell, and Mr. Ol- 
well got him. I'd just spoken to Ellery down on 
Fifteenth Street when I heard Mr. Olwell's whis- 
tle, and we both came back." 
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Chief of Police Benjamin Burly seemed im- 
pressed. 

"Where's the other one? Where's Cotteril?" 

"I was on his trail when I heard the whistle." 

"Oh! They'd separated 1" 

"That's it." 

"I see you've changed your appearance, Dick," 
said Burly. ' "I'd almost forgotten how you 
looked down against your hide. Where's your 
wife? Where's Winnie?" 

"She's not in the house." 

"I'm glad of that. Women never take these 
things well. We'll get him right out so she'll not 
see him." 

He stepped into the hall, returning a moment 
later with two policemen and a stretcher. 

"Help them out with him, Powers," he said. 

Powers led the way ; they placed Olwell's body 
upon the stretcher, covering it with a blanket ; and 
upon the blanket they laid Richard's discarded 
hat. Then the two policemen left the house with 
their burden. 

"We could give you a lift, if you don't mind 
riding in a patrol wagon," suggested Powers, as 
he was leaving, to Chris. 

"Thanks, but I believe I'd rather walk." 

"You can sit up on the front seat with the 
driver if you want to." 

"YouVe thinking about the looks of it," said 
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the chief. "Maybe youVe never seen pur patrol 
wagon. It's inclosed." 

*Td a little rather walk." 

"Better ride, Chris," advised Richard signifi- 
cantly. "They'll take you direct to the Kirk- 
wood." 

He had avoided standing beside Chris, as he 
did not wish the officers to remember seeing them 
together. A dangerous train of association might 
be started. 

"Then I'll change my mind. Thanks." 

Chris thereupon took up his bag and fol- 
lowed Powers to the wagon. 

Chief Burly remained behind for an additional 
word with Richard. 

"I didn't think you had it in you, Dick. I 
would have said you were too soft." 

"I have good muscles." 

"You're not what I would call in training. Of 
course a man in his own house will put up a stiffer 
fight than maybe would be in him anywhere else." 

"Just so." 

"Especially in self-defense. When you're at- 
tacked you've got to fight." 

"I didn't mean to kill him.'* 

"That was a lucky accident, if you ask me. 
One less rascal in the world to steal money from 
honest men." 

"I wish it hadn't happened." 
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"Don't think of it that wayJ 

"I'd like to do something for himJ 

"You can't." 

"You'll give him a decent burial, won't you?" 

"I'll arrange that, Dick." 

"Whatever it costs — ^no matter." 

"I'll take care of it. I'll have an undertaker, 
and tell him to send the bill to you, if it will 
make you feel any better. But it isn't necessary." 

"I'd feel better to have it done." 

After closing the door Richard stood listening 
for a moment. Then he made the rounds of the 
lower floor as if he were in his own house, lock- 
ing doors and windows and turning out the lights,, 
room by room. The hall light, however, he left 
burning. He then went upstairs to Olwell's light- 
ed bedroom. To-morrow would bring its own 
evils. 

"He couldn't see past my tag," he mused. 
"He didn't see me at all I I wonder what he will 
be able to see to-morrow." 

Had he known that Chief Burly's first act up- 
on arriving at headquarters was to secure an im- 
pression from Olwell's finger tips — even though 
Burly was so ignorant of finger print procedure 
as to use a pad and make the record upon a slip 
of white paper — and his next to wire Sacramento 
for Richard Hatton's finger prints, he would 
have wondered still more. 



CHAPTER X 



A COLD PLUNGE 



RICHARD HATTON, lately a convict, 
locked Olwell's doors, climbed Olwell's 
stairs, and made his uncertain way along 01- 
well's hall until he came to what seemed to be a 
bedroom. It had been left with lights burning 
and door flung wide, and Ellen had not disturbed 
it. 

"The dead man's room,'* he decided. "Still, 
one can't be too sure." 

Cautiously entering, he stood inside the door 
and looked round more carefully. There was no 
mistaking the masculine character of the room. 
On the dresser he saw two discarded collars, an 
empty whiskey flask and a half-burned cigar, 
along with various brushes, stick pins, cuff but- 
tons, and the other debris that is washed up on 
the shores of a man's room. To the left an open 
closet door revealed a man's wardrobe of con- 
siderable extent — flight suits, dark suits, new suits, 
old suits, overcoats, raincoats. 

"I could get them by gift in a week from the 
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Salvation Army; but since he doesn't need 
them " 

Richard, whose last bed had been a grassed- 
over barrow in a field, closed the hall door, 
locked it and pulled down the curtains over the 
windows. Then he divested himself of OlwelFs 
clothes and crossed to the bathroom, where he 
tempered the needle shower to suit him. After 
his bath, he donned pajamas, turned out the 
lights, raised the window curtains, made sure that 
the windows were lowered from the top for air,^ 
and climbed into bed, where he lay awake the 
remainder of the night trying to determine 
whether or not to follow Chris by the next train 
East. 

His first decision was to wait in his room un- 
til evening, slip over to Chicago by interurban 
and take a night train for New York. Probably 
they would have to separate for the present. He 
calculated that at the distance of New York he 
might be able to keep up his pretense for a month 
or two. Then Richard Olwell could disappear; 
the police would take up the search not from 
Borealis but from New York; and the chances 
were that the mystery would never be solved. 

This plan looked promising; but it contained 
a serious flaw. He ought to remain in Borealis 
until the dead man was safely buried as the for- 
mer convict, Hatton. 
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He did not yet realize the fact, but the plan 
contained another serious flaw ; for it disregarded 
the position in which Mrs. Olwell would be left. 

He began the day by dressing himself care- 
fully. As before, his clothes gave him confidence. 
In order to obtain a better bandage about his 
head he tore up a white shirt. When he was 
ready he boldly descended to the dining-room, 

Ellen had set the table for one — ^there was no 
danger of seating himself in the wrong place. 
She had seen him the night before and tagged 
him as Olwell — he did not have to overcome any 
suspicions. 

It was Ellen who introduced the subject of his 
injury and bandage. 

"Did he hurt you very much, Mr. Olwell?** 

Richard looked up in surprise. 

"A pretty bad crack," he said. "Who told 
you?" 

"I read it in the Tribune:' 

"What does the Tribune say?" he asked 
quickly. 

"I'll bring you Mrs. Olwell's paper. She isn't 
back." 

"Thank you,*' replied Richard more courte- 
ously than Olwell had ever done. And a moment 
later, when Ellen returned with the paper : "Will 
Mrs. Olwell return soon?" 

"I don't know." 
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"Where did she go last night?'* 
"I think she went to Mr. Burly's." 
Richard recalled that the chief of police of the 
night before was named Burly, and tried to learn 
whether that was the Burly she meant. But 
Ellen had become reticent. She could not for- 
get Maggie Driver. 

The article telegraphed by the Tribune cor- 
respondent did not read to suit him. Richard 01- 
well, it said, upon returning to his home the 
night before was suddenly confronted by a thug 
and felled. He was dangerously but not fatally 
injured. The thug when cornered fought like a 
rat and in the ensuing battle was killed. He was 
a stranger in Borealis, but was partly identified 
as a California criminal named Hatton. 

Upon returning to his home I That was 
wrong. Felled I He surely had not said he was 
felled. Fought like a rati Partly identified! 
He did not like the suggestion — it implied doubts 
and questions. 

After breakfast he started for his room, where 
he intended to remain during the rest of the 
morning in seclusion. Now Richard had noticed 
the night before, and also on the way down to 
breakfast, that adjoining his bedroom was an- 
other room the door of which was closed. What 
was behind that closed door he did not know — 
and he felt that he ought to know* 
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**I am acting the part of Richard Olwell," he 
told himself over and over. "Richard Olwell, 
owner of this house. I am Richard Olwell. I 
have the right." 

What he feared was that this was Mrs. 01- 
well's room. As she was not in the house he 
could easily see. He hoped that it was not. 

"What difference does it make? She will 
never know." 

It made a good deal of difference. 

The room proved to be a lounging-room and 
library that the elder Olwell had fitted up for his 
own use. It contained easy chairs, a davenport, 
a smoking-stand, and a library table with maga- 
zines on it. At one end was a large fireplace, 
arranged to burn logs. Pleasant roomy windows 
admitted an abundance of light and air. 

As is the case with any book-lover's library^ 
however, the principal article of furniture, the 
chief decoration, that which distinguished the 
room, was the books on the shelves around the 
walls. Some of these had been purchased by Ol- 
well; but mostly they were the books that his 
father, the founder of the Olwell Press, had col- 
lected. Richard felt himself thrilled at the pros- 
pect of making their acquaintance. 

A closer survey was needed to show him the 
extent of his good fortune. While the collection 
embraced many red-backs of no value, it also in- 
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eluded technical books and old editions of the 
greatest interest to a printer. 

He lifted out a time-mellowed Omphalius: the 
"De Civili Politia," printed at Cologne in 1563 
by the heirs of Johann Quental and Gerwinus Ca- 
lenius. The honest paper still retained its text- 
ure; the type-faces were cleanly cut and pleas- 
ing; the printing had been done on a double pull 
screw press using a half-size platen and affording 
a dwell on the impression; the hand-rubbed ink 
had contained no inferior oils to leave yellow 
stains. What especially pleased him was the 
series of initials on wood, suggestive of the later 
Caslon fonts, distributed through the text, all 
with a background of scenes taken from the 
Bible. The background for a large "C" clearly 
represented the Flood, on the waters of which 
rested the Ark. A smaller *T" had as a back- 
ground a representation of the Miracle of Cana. 
The fact that he, Richard Hatton, six months out 
of San Quentin and at present in flight from the 
police, was able to recognize the Bible settings 
struck him as humorous. 

Another book to his hand was the "Politica" 
of Aristotle, printed by Georg Wolf for Durand 
Gerlier, Paris, in 1489. He was interested in 
this book partly because the display lines, initials 
and capitals had been traced over with a quill 
pen in vermilion, giving the effect of color print- 
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ing; but chiefly because the pages had been per- 
forated in a dozen places by bookworms of vari- 
ous size. He had always supposed that the holes 
made by bookworms were of uniform diameter. 
These holes varied from about the size of num- 
ber four bird shot down to number ten. 

Still another book attracted him because of its 
binding. This book, unlike the others, had been 
bound in elaborately embossed pigskin. He de- 
cided at once that the embossing had not been 
tooled on; either the book-binder had used an 
engraved copper plate for a matrix, or what was 
more likely, an engraving on wood, the wet pig- 
skin being forced into the depressions by a cush- 
ioned platen or by a brush. When opened the vol- 
ume proved to be Cicero's "Epistolae Fami-, 
liares" showing the Aldus imprint of a dolphin 
twisted about an anchor, Venice, 1563. 

After this he took down a fat Herball or Gen- 
eral Historie of Plantes, gathered by John 
Gerarde, Master in Chirurgerie, and first printed 
in London toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The copy in hand was dated 1633. Among 
its thousands of illustrations on wood was one of 
the still new herb "tabaco, or henbane of Peru,'* 
according to the text. "The people of America 
call it Petun; some as Loebel and Pena have 
given it these Latin names : Sacra Herba, Sancta 
Herba, Sona Sancta Inforum; and other, as Do- 
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donasus, call it Hyoscyamus Peruvianus, or Hen- 
bane of Peru; Nicolaus Monardus names it Ta- 
bacum. Of some it is called Nicotiana." 

As he turned the pages another interesting il- 
lustration of a plant still new fell under his eye — 
the potato— "by some called Skyrrets of Peru, 
generally by us called Potatus. Clusius called it 
Battata, Camotes, Amotes and Ignames; in Eng- 
lish, potatoes, potatus, and potades. The Indians 
do call this plant pappus." The potatus, he was, 
informed, was to be eaten "toasted in the embers 
and sopped in wine." It was also made into 
conserves "no lesse toothsome, wholesome and 
daintie than the flesh of quinces." Its use how- 
ever in Burgundy — "where they call them Indian 
artichokes" — ^was forbidden, according to Bau- 
hine, because it induces leprosy. The sweet po- 
tato and the common potato were pictured as be- 
longing to the same family. 

Other books were more especially of trade In- 
terest. He found a copy of De Vinne's "The In- 
vention of Printing," with which he had long 
been familiar, and a translation of Henri Bou- 
chot's "The Printed Book," that he likewise al- 
ready knew. Others, such as Plomer's "Diction- 
ary of Booksellers and Printers from 1641 toj 
1667," or Hildeburn's "Printers and Printing in 
Colonial New York," were not only unfamiliar to 
him, but they were books that only a thoughtful 
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man would be likely to own. He noticed that 
these books were inscribed with the name of John 
Olwell — ^probably Olwell's father. 

He spent the morning in renewing old 
acquaintances and making new ones along these 
crowded, friendly shelves. 

As the patrol wagon drew up before the Kirk- 
wood Hotel, Chris Cotteril, more lately EUery, 
climbed down over the front wheel with his bor- 
rowed bag. 

"If you have trouble with the clerk call up 
headquarters," remarked Chief Burly pleasantly. 

"I will," replied Chris with dry lips. 

"There's always room in the jail," added 
Powers. 

But Chris was in no mood for such ghastly 
pleasantries. He tried to smile and look non- 
chalant; the kindly shadows of night prevented 
the officers from seeing with what ill success. 
But he managed to make the acknowledgment 
the occasion demanded. 

"Much obliged for the lift," he said. 

"Glad to have met you. Don't mention it." 

"Not 1 1" 

The officers laughed and drove on, and Chris 
crossed the walk into the light and publicity of 
the hotel office. He knew he was frightened; 
he knew that every one of the twelve or fifteen 
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loungers in the lobby was watching him closely; 
he knew that he might as well have gone on to 
the jail and had it over with. But he managed 
to reach the desk, and when he registered his 
hand did not especially tremble. He asked for 
a room with bath, a bell boy took his bag, and 
in a reasonably short time he found himself alone 
behind the locked door of his room, where his 
panic to some extent left him. 

His first care, as Richard had suggested, was 
to remove the initials, R. O., from Olwell's hat 
and the tailor's labels from his overcoat. These 
he carefully burned, using the saucer of the 
emergency candlestick as an incinerator. 

Then he turned on the hot water, disrobed and 
bathed^ The luxury of the tiled bathroom and 
the insinuating comfort of the perfumed soapy 
hot bath dispelled what panicky thoughts re- 
mained. He allowed his body to steep in the 
grateful warmth of the tub until he became 
drowsy. Upon leaving the bathroom he donned 
the suit of pajamas from the bag, emptied his 
pockets, and calling up the ofEce had a bell boy 
sent for a suit* of clothes to be pressed, to be 
ready at half-past seven. Then he went to bed 
and, unlike Richard, after a little fell asleep. 

When he woke the sun was shining in through 
his east window. He lay for a moment before 
rising while he got his bearings. He knew who 
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he was and what he had done. But where was 
he ? Why was he here ? What was he expected 
to do next ? The catastrophe of the night before 
— ^he woke with that on his mind. He had seen 
it, caused it. He was not likely soon to forget 
those nerve-racking scenes in Olwell's house. He 
had been badly frightened, he remembered. He 
did not feel frightened now. But what was it 
Richard had decided he was to do? 

Richard had told him, he recalled, that he was 
to leave the city and go to New York by the first 
train. Richard was to remain behind and face 
the thing down. Though Richard was not re- 
sponsible for what had happened, and Chris was, 
Richard was to remain at the post of danger 
while his companion saved himself. The idea 
did not please him. 

"Maybe FU go," he mused; "maybe not. 
Maybe I'd rather stay here and take my medi- 
dne along with him. I'll see, after breakfast." 

By this time the hotel valet was knocking at 
the door with his suit, and he rose and admitted 
him. Pressing had made a vast difference in the 
appearance of his clothes. He had them hung 
upon hangers in the wardrobe closet, and remem- 
bered to give the man a dime as a tip. 

He now turned on the cold water; then he 
sought the comfort of the bed until his ears told 
him the tub was filled. The cold plunge nearly 
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robbed him of breath. After dressing he went 
downstairs to the dining-room and had a bold 
breakfast. His mental attitude toward his situa- 
tion had entirely changed. Perhaps there was an 
element of bravado in it ; perhaps of fatalism. At 
any rate he was no longer in flight and no longer 
frightened. 

Upon completing his breakfast Chris strolled 
out through the office and asked the clerk if the 
mail had yet been delivered. The question was 
unpremeditated; it merely struck him as being a 
natural one and a possible one to make. The 
mail had been delivered; there was no mail for 
him; there was no other mail until eleven o'clock. 
He did not ask about the interurban or eastern 
trains, as he had intended doing the night before. 
Instead, he asked to be directed to the best cloth- 
ing store in town. 

At the store Chris bought himself a business 
suit in a striped pattern of fair quality, a pair of 
tan shoes, an olive-green soft hat, three suits of 
lightweight underwear, four soft shirts, three 
ties, eight handkerchiefs, a dozen collars, and 
two suits of pajamas. The linen he took with 
him. The shoes he wore, leaving his old ones to 
be half soled. The hat and suit were to be de- 
livered to his room at the hotel. These pur- 
chases cost him almost fifty dollars. 

When he had completed this errand he re- 
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turned to his room in the hoteL Here he 
changed his linen. Emptying the bag upon the 
bed he placed the discarded shirt, collar, socks 
and underwear, all of which bore laundry marks, 
at the bottom of the bag, along with the 
pajamas. The remainder of his purchases he 
laid away in the drawers of the dresser. 

Then he carefully replaced the two-hundred- 
thousand dollar sandwich package and the 
brushes and bottles, laying them on top, but 
neglecting to close the bag. 

When he was through he seated himself at 
the table and wrote a letter to Richard Olwell, 
Esq., finding the street number in the telephone 
directory. In order that Richard should recog- 
nize it as for himself, he placed his assumed 
name above the hotel return card in the upper 
left-hand corner. He told Richard merely that 
he had decided not to go East, and would call 
that evening for further instructions. Nothing 
but that. He worded the letter in such a way 
that it would be harmless if it miscarried — charm- 
less to Richard, that is. He of course knew that 
if Richard's true identity was discovered the let- 
ter would lead the police directly to himself as 
his companion. This, however, did not much 
matter; the police already knew where he was 
staying. 

By the time he had composed his note to Rich- 
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ard the remainder of his purchases arrived. He 
now donned the new suit of clothes, hanging the 
old suit carefully upon the wire form in the 
closet. He then locked the room and went down- 
stairs to the office, where he made further in- 
quiries of the clerk. 

"Where's the post office in this town?" he 
asked. 

The clerk directed him. A little later he de- 
posited the letter with its blue special-delivery 
stamp at the stamp window. Richard ought to 
receive it within half an hour. 

Unless, indeed, he had already been taken in 
the patrol wagon to another address. 

The letter was delivered to Richard in Ol- 
well's library at five minutes after eleven. The 
moment he had signed the book he tore it open 
and read it. 

The complication was one that he had not 
counted upon. Chris in New York was one 
thing; Chris in Borealis was quite another. He 
thought he was able to read between the lines 
the reasons for his partner's change of plans. 
The reasons were highly creditable — Chris was 
proposing to stand by the ship. He felt that in 
nmning away he would be saving his own neck 
at the expense of his friend's. But his action in 
remaining was most unwise. 
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However, here he was. His name was Chris 
EUery; he lived at the Kirkwood Hotel; he was 
Olwell's new job foreman. 

Richard's first act was to go to the telephone 
downstairs and call up the Olwell Press. If 
Chris was to pass as the new job foreman that 
fact must be arranged for at the office. 

"Hello I" he began, carefully imitating Ol- 
well's voice. "The Olwell Press?" 

A voice that he did not recognize replied 
affirmatively. 

"Who is this talking?" he asked. 

"This is StoU on the wire." 

"Ohl" cried Richard, as if relieved. "StoU, 
this is Olwell." 

"Yes, Mr. Olwell." 

"StoU, I'm laid up at the house for a few days. 
Doctor's orders. You people will have to run 
the place without me. You can manage, can't 
you?" 

"Yes, Mr. OlweU. We'U manage." 

"And, StoU, I'm sending you a man named El- 
lery to take Dean's old place in the job room. 
Get that? EUery will act as foreman of the job 
room. Put him on the pay roll at thirty dollars." 

Richard in referring to Dean was using in- 
formation that the galley boy had given them. 

"Yes, Mr. OlweU." 

"See that he's taken care of. Introduce him 
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to the other men and show him the lay of the 
shop." 

"Is he in town?" 

"Just in. He'll probably be around after 
lunch. He's at the Kirkwood Hotel." 

Richard now looked up the number of the 
Kirkwood Hotel, received the connection and 
asked for Mr. EUery. Mr. EUery, it seems, was 
conveniently in his room. 

'Hello I EUery?" 

Tes;thisisEllei7." 

"Richard Olwell is talking. EUery, Fm still 
at the house. Didn't get down this morning. 
Can you understand me?" 

"I understand— Mr. OlweU." 

"I received your letter a few minutes ago. 
Now, EUery, I can't get down to the office to- 
day. I'm laid up at the house. But I telephoned 
to the office stating that I was sending you round 
after lunch. Ask for StoU — Mr. StoU. You are 
to take Dean's place as foreman of the job room. 
Dean. Get that? StoU will explain everything. 
Have him introduce you to the other men, and if 
he doesn't speak plainly make him repeat the 
names. Do you get all that?" 

"I understand. I'm to go to the office after 
lunch and take Dean's place as foreman of the 
job room. You telephoned to Mr. StoU that I 
was coming. I'm to look up StoU and have him 
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explain anything I don't know. Is that right?" 
"That's it, EUery. And StoU will introduce 

you to the other men." 

"And you'll not be down to-day?" 
"Not for three or four days, probably." 
"If Stoll asks about you what shall I tell him?" 
"Tell him you haven't seen me to-day, but last 

night I acted a little dazed." 
"How about to-night?" 
"Better look in for a minute. I'll tell Ellen 

I'm expecting you." 

"I bought me some clothes," began Chris, 

changing the subject. 

But Richard hastily stopped him. 

"I'll see you to-night," he said, and hung up 

the receiver. 

For he did not wish to discuss matters so inti- 
mate as men's clothes over a public telephone 

wire. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE ATTRACTION OF STRANGENESS 

RICHARD HATTON was indeed a senti- 
mentalist, he told himself — a quixotic sen- 
timentalist. What was Mrs. Olwell to him? 
What did he care that she had been driven from 
her own house by a man who was now dead, and 
could not return because she did not know he 
was dead? 

He did care, however. 

"A dog would be grateful to me for the rest 
of his life if I but pulled a thorn from his paw. 
That beautiful woman gave us new courage when 
we were despondent. Whatever happens, she 
must not be allowed to suffer." 

It began to look as if she would be the first 
to suffer, whatever happened. 

Several plans for making her position happier 
had suggested themselves. The more practicable 
of these involved his instant disappearance. As 
Olwell he would invite her to return to the house, 
and before she arrived he would have gone. The 
unwillingness of Chris to make his escape alone as 
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they had planned rendered such a disappearance 
difficult if not flatly impossible. 

Unless of course he should disappear into a 
cell in the jail. 

"A sentimentalist ought to be proud to go to 
jail rather than cause a woman anguish. But if I 
were to go to jail wouldn't that cause her as much 
anguish as these few hours of deceit? It's six 
of one and twice three of the other. She loses, 
any direction I look." 

Nevertheless, he could do something for her. 
Since he could not leave he would remain; but 
Mrs. Olwell must return to her home. He could 
remain in his rooms and not see her. She could 
know that such was his intention. The situation 
need not last long — ^possibly a day or two; not 
longer than three or four days at the outside. 

"Under a gentleman's agreement with my- 
self." 

But he was not a gentleman; he was recently 
a convict, formerly an actor, now only playing 
the part of a gentleman — a gentleman who had 
beaten his wife. 

"Under a former convict's agreement with my- 
self," he substituted. 

Thoughts of Mrs. Olwell obtruded themselves 
thus upon his mind all the morning. After luncheon 
they became more insistent. At three o'clock he 
threw down his book and rang for Ellen. 
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"Has Mrs. dwell returned?'* he asked. 
"No, sir." 

"Do you know why she is remaining away?" 
"I think she Is doing some work for her 



cousin.'* 



"When are you expecting her back?" 

"I think she isn't intending to return, sir." 

"That doesn't seem reasonable, Ellen. Isn't 
this her home?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Was it something I said last night?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"I don't remember speaking to her harshly. If 
I did I am very sorry. I wonder if you could 
tell her so." 

"Yes, sir." 

"Tell her that I did not mean to disturb her 
usual habits. Tell her that she is to use the house 
as before, of course. Tell her that I am re- 
maining in my rooms upstairs, and not to mind 
me. Do you think you can find her and tell her 
aU that?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Very well. Better do it at once." 

A little later he saw Mrs. Olwell and Ellen 
enter the gate and pass up the front walk to the 
house. Mrs. Olwell carried her own suitcase. 
Ellen was weighed down under two large, heavy 
parcels bound with thick twine. After that his 
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mind did not wander so much and he was able 
to g^ve more attention to his reading. 

Richard Hatton, playing the part of a dead 
man, found himself unexpectedly face to face 
with the dead man's wife. The situation was un- 
like any he had ever known. His feelings were 
not in the least those he had imputed to Menaech- 
mus Sosicles when confronted by the wife of 
Menaschmus of Epidamnus. For there, he knew, 
and the audience knew he knew, that Menaechmus 
of Epidamnus was still living. Other still more 
vital differences existed. Life is a stage — and 
also it is not a stage. In real life one's emotions 
are as new to oneself as they are to others. 
They are not foreordained. They spring from 
one knows not what and lead one knows not 
where. The actor has the outcome of the play 
at all times in his mind. The man from real life 
whom he imitates does not learn the outcome 
until the final curtain, and even then he cannot 
be sure he has learned it. 

As for the dead man's wife — ^upon returning 
to the house Winifred had at first decided to 
remain aloof, as before; that, she felt, would 
please him better, and it would please her bet- 
ter. But she could not dispose thus of a wounded 
man. Richard Olwell well might have become a 
mere acquaintance ; Richard Olwell hurt and help- 
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less had claims upon her courtesy. She remem- 
bered that she was still acting as his housekeeper. 
In addition she was responsible for his injury, 
through having invited the San Quentin men into 
the house. Suppressing her disrelish, she knocked 
at the library door. 

She had called, she said, to inquire about 
Richard's injury. Was there anything she could 
do for him ? He fancied he could read a shrink- 
ing from her errand in the tones of her voice. 
For in spite of herself she could not wholly con- 
trol her manner of speech. 

"If there is anything I can do, or that Ellen 
can do, please tell me." 

"Nothing, thank you," he replied, embarrassed. 

She had seen him, as she thought, the night be- 
fore, and was prepared for the change in his ap- 
pearance; yet she attributed her present sudden 
panic, which was more of an intensified uneasi- 
ness than it was an antipathy, wholly to it. He 
was again so startlingly changed that she hardly 
knew him. His clean-shaven chin fascinated her. 
The bandage about his head added immensely to 
his appearance of strangeness, she thought. The 
very strangeness of him was enough to disincline 
her to speak of him. 

She was right in her instincts, but wrong in 
associating the strangeness with the traits in him 
that repelled her. Strangeness in a person is at- 
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tractive ; even in a friend, even in a wife or a hus- 
band, it is attractive. It is commonly the spark 
that lights the fires of love, and sometimes that 
rekindles them. 

Led as she believed by her sense of duty, but 
also unconsciously by the attraction of his 
strangeness, Winifred tarried for a moment, 
seeking for a personal word, however casual, 
that she might speak. 

"I hardly knew you without your beard," she 
managed to say. "You look like another man." 

"I feel like one," he replied. 

And he did, in both senses. As she stood be- 
fore him with her courageous tenders of aid, 
afraid of him because he was Olwell, he despised 
himself for what he was, a pretender and a 
coward. 

He had not realized how small and young she 
was. He had seen her standing near Ellen in 
the dining-room the evening before. She had not 
looked so small then — ^but Ellen herself was only 
a slender slip of a girl and no one standing beside 
her would be likely to lose in stature. Now as 
he faced hqr he saw that the top of her head 
barely reached his shoulder. She seemed almost 
like a child. The evening before he would have 
placed her age at twenty-two; now she looked 
nearer eighteen. He would not have believed 
that she was twenty-five. 
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"I think I should not have known you," she 
repeated. • 

"Am I as changed as that?" he gained the 
hardihood to ask. 

"We have not been seeing much of each other 
the last few years ; otherwise I might have recog- 
nized you about the eyes. But you're greatly 
changed in appearance, Richard. You're changed 
more than you realize — in appearance and in 
other ways, too. It's your manner of speech, I 
think. One's appearance sometimes affects one's 
speech and actions. My appearance affects my 
actions, I know. When I'm looking cross, I al- 
ways act cross." 

Richard, contemplating her, felt the strongest 
desire to quit, throw up his hands, tell her every- 
thing; for she also, among other qualities, pos- 
sessed the attraction of strangeness. But he 
managed to fight himself off. Then the impulse 
came over him to refuse to be Olwell any longer, 
but without telling her. He fought down this 
impulse also. What he really wished was to pay 
her a sincere compliment, or rather, to be able 
to do so ; he wished to be able to tell her, in reply 
to her intimate remark, that he could not imag- 
ine her looking cross or acting cross. He could 
not of course say this, for there was no way. As 
Olwell he could not say it; the reply would have' 
been out of character. And as himself, Richard 
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Hatton, he could not say it, even had she known 
his identity, for it would have been an imperti- 
nence. 

"Fm not so sure about the causes. You may 
be right. Anyhow I'm glad my manner of 
speech hasn't betrayed me." 

"Betrayed you?" 

He say that the words meant merely that she 
had not understood him, and not that her sus- 
picions had flashed up into flame through some 
inadvertent disclosure. That might happen at 
any moment, but had not yet happened. 

"Oh, I see what you mean! Your old man- 
ner of speech, not your new I Betrayed you in 
the sense of failing you I It hardly could have 
failed you, don't you think?" 

"It hardly could. A coal-oil can will taste of 
coal-oil." 

"How is your injury?" she asked, puzzled. 

"I have no pain." 

"The tone you used then — that is what I meant 
by your manner of speech. One could read al- 
most anything into it." 

"As, for example?" 

"No one can tell just by tasting what is in a 
dish — ^but the tone I mean seemed to have the 
faintest touch of irony in it, with perhaps the 
barest hint of humor. I don't know. A glint 
of grim humor, maybe — the palest, feeblest glint 
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One reads strange meanings into the most or- 
dinary words if he allows himself to. But I did 
feel there was a difference. I did, really." 

"The resonance is always different of a vowel 
spoken through the beard," said Richard quickly. 

Winifred after thinking a moment accepted 
the reply as requiring no answer and ventured 
upon a new subject. 

"Sometime when you are stronger I think we 
ought to go over matters — i mean our personal 
affairs. Don't you?" 

"I suppose we ought." 

"About our separation." 

"I see." 

"I arranged with my lawyer this morning to 
file papers. I think I ought to tell you. You 
have known for years that I intended giving you 
your freedom ultimately." 

Now Richard, who was playing the part of 01- 
well, knew Olwell well enough to know what he 
would have said. Olwell would have said that 
he was glad she saw the point at last. Winifred 
would have looked hurt and taken herself off. 
The case would eventually have come to trial and 
no harm done. But instead of this natural sen- 
timent, what Richard said was merely what Ol- 
well ought to have said. 

"It's too bad we haven't been able to hit it 
off better." 
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Again he noticed that Winifred seemed sur- 
prised; but she met the remark very sweetly. 
Her reluctance to speak to him by now had quite 
vanished. 

"It is too bad, isn't it?" 

"If there is anything I can do " 

"Oh, no I rU try to be reasonable about a 
settlement. Beyond that there is nothing to be 
done for the present." 

"I'll try not to frighten you again as I did last 
night. I'm sorry about that." 

They were standing at the door; Richard in- 
side, Winifred outside in the hall. Richard was 
wondering whether he ought to ask her into the 
library, but had not done so, when she continued 
as if in reply to the thought : 

"I can't stay. I was merely meaning to ask 
about the injury. It isn't serious, I hope. You 
didn't say." 

"Not serious." 

He smiled whimsically. 

"I shall have to remain indoors for a few 
days; if I should lose my soul you will know 
where to look for it — or Ellen will." 

"I don't believe Ellen knows much about a 
man's soul." 

"She'll know mine." 

Winifred seemed puzzled by his mood, and 
reverted to the subject of the injury. 
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"I blame myself for asking the men into the 
house. I've been wanting to tell you so, Richard. 
I didn't dream they would attack you. How did 
it happen?" 

**I hardly know myself." He was careful to 
speak the literal truth — and knew that as she 
understood him it was the blackest of falsehoods. 
"I remember there was an attack, and a 
grappling, and a fall. The next thing I saw was 
the man who attacked me lying motionless on 
the floor." 

"He must have struck you a very severe 
blow." 

"I don't remember his striking me." 

"Did you have the wound dressed properly?" 

"Oh, yes 1" 

"Doctor Bryan?" 

"No. Another man." 

"You should have had a doctor dress it. There 
might have been a fracture." 

"Nothing like that." 

"Fm glad there wasn't, and that you came off 
so well. If there's anything I can do for you at 
any time you must let me know." 

"You are very kind." 

"It isn't kindness, but selfishness. I think peo- 
ple are only happy when they can do something 
for others. If I were a philanthropist trying 
to do good I think I should roam up and down 
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the world looking for people who have no one to 
do anything for. I think I should get them all 
to do something for me, just to make them 
happy. I think perhaps I should even wear 
glasses, so that I could drop them and have them 
picked up for me by the poor in spirit. I think 
I should." 

*'I should be the first to pick them up for you." 

"You, Richard I" 

"The poor in spirit." 

Again she seemed puzzled by his mood. 

"You make me ashamed of my worldly phil- 
osophy," he added. 

"What philosophy would that be?" 

"Save yourself, no matter who else suffers." 

The bitterness of his tone was not lost upon 
her. 

"You are unfair — otherwise you would be sav- 
ing yourself now, and you are not. I think I've 
never known any one who had any such philoso- 
phy. I understand well that in a panic men will 
sometimes fight to save themselves against the 
weaker, but that is mere fright. Brave men are 
sometimes overcome by fright." 

"That is my philosophy. Save yourself, no 
matter who else suffers." 

"No, Richard." 

"Some day you will see that I am wholly 
selfish." 
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"The only way you could prove it would be 
by stealing bread from a woman." 

"Or money." 

"Possibly." 

"Or her knowledge of the truth." 

"I don't understand." 

"Or her social status." 

"If you mean ^" 

"I mean nothing." 

She thought the reference was to her impend- 
ing suit for divorce and looked grieved. 

But if she was pained, Richard was more 
deeply pained by the thoughts she had aroused. 

As he closed the door upon the woman who 
thought she was his wife his revulsion of feeling 
again almost led him to call her back and tell her 
the whole truth. His position was rapidly be- 
coming more hateful. Winifred's complete ac- 
ceptance of him as Richard Olwell, the legal steps 
she was taking to free herself of him, her talk of 
settlement — it was all unnecessary and wrong. 
And he and Chris had hoped that they were 
honest I 

Even after they had told her that they were 
former convicts she had taken them into her din- 
ing-room and fed them. He remembered her 
words of cheer. Honest! 

"Save yourself, no matter who else suffers.^ 

Then he began defending their actions. 
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"It's only for a day or two," he told himself. 
"And anyhow we're more honest than Olwell 
was. Where would she have been if it hadn't 
been for us ? The day or two that we shall keep 
her out of what is hers will more than be repaid 
in the setdement — ^that is, unless Olwell left a 
will cutting her ofiF." 

And even then. For if he was Olwell, Olwell 
was not dead, and such a will could not be pro- 
bated. 



CHAPTER XII 

bP BASKETS AND OTHER SYMBOLS 

WINIFRED had Ellen serve Richard's 
luncheon in his library ; she thought he 
would prefer the service so. She had been 
puzzled to guess what he ate at noon. Perhaps 
he went to the Kirkwood for a hearty meal, per- 
haps to Bremmer's for a club sandwich ; he never 
returned to the house for his luncheon and she 
did not know. She finally decided to send him a 
broiled lamb chop and corn fritters — ^what she 
was having herself. 

After luncheon she made her tour of duty to 
inspect the house. Then retiring to her study, 
she seated herself at her desk intending to write 
a letter or two. 

But she did not take up her correspondence. 
Her mind was somehow not attuned to letter 
writing. As she had told Richard, she had ar- 
ranged that morning to file papers for a separa- 
tion. She began thinking of her talk with her 
lawyer in the stuflFy ofEce behind the frosted glass 
door. 

170 
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The picture that persisted was of a big-headed 
little man perched upon a swivel chair in front 
of a desk filled with baskets. The baskets, she 
gathered, represented clients. When the baskets 
became full something would be done in some 
court-room somewhere, the client would be noti- 
fied, and there would be an empty basket ready 
for the next client. She supposed that after to- 
day one of the baskets would be devoted to her 
troubles. She was not wholly pleased to imagine 
her troubles as collectible into a basket. 

The memory of her interview was disquieting 
in other ways. To Thomas Fisher, attorney-at- 
law, the securing of a divorce was a matter of 
logical procedure. He had not understood her 
repugnance for it, her reluctances, her waverings, 
her sense of personal integrity which the entirely 
logical procedure violated. This lack of under- 
standing disturbed her; especially so since it 
seemed fused in an unwillingness to understand. 
He might as well have told her that her scruples, 
her painful self-questionings, were mere whim- 
sical vagaries. 

His ignoring of the complex causes of her 
troubles also disturbed her. She did not under- 
stand that trouble is always complex, and that the 
professions whose business it is to assist people 
in trouble — ^the law, medicine, politics, the pulpit 
sometimes — ^like to begin by simplifying the 
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trouble and to end by simplifying its relief. 
*Tou have diphtheria," they will say. "We will 
inject so-and-so many thousand units of such-and- 
such under your right shoulder-blade and you 
will get well." The professional man likes to 
take his client by the arm and rush him as quickly 
as possible through his proper gate. And he 
likes to have a snap-lock on the gate. Other- 
wise nothing could be done by anybody for any- 
body. 

Winifred reviewed that interview, and then 
by a natural transition her mind leaped forward 
to her strange scene with Richard. This like- 
wise disturbed her, though for unassociated 
reasons. The picture of him disturbed her. 

She did not at first think of Richard as the 
respondent in her suit-at-law. Yesterday she 
could have thought of him in no other way. She 
thought rather of the strangeness of him, of his 
changed appearance that somehow imposed its 
symbolism upon her, of his kindlier manner that 
may or may not have been kindlier but seemed 
so, of all the other indefinite strangeness that 
may or may not have been familiar but that 
seemed new. He looked to be, as he had said, a 
changed man; therefore he was such. For ap- 
pearances always seem to be realities. The 
features and the speech are always sjmibolical. 
Even aftqr we have learned that they are not, 
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they remain symbols. It is hard to convince a 
man that a beautiful woman does not possess a 
beautiful soul, or a woman that a strong man 
does not possess courage and honor. 

She did not, however, forget that this new 
Richard was only the old Richard in a softer 
light. He seemed changed, different, and she 
wished he could have seemed still more changed. 
But she knew in her heart that he was still Rich- 
ard Olwell. He still thought of her with the old 
repugnance, manifested so many times. She was v 

not deceived by the transient light on his face. 

As she sat musing upon the changes in Rich- 
ard her mind returned to the suit-at-law. She 
saw herself again in Thomas Fisher's stuffy 
office; but this time she was represented on his 
desk by a basket, now filled to overflowing. She 
understood from the basket, and from the ex- 
planations of her attorney, that her married 
troubles were in their final period. 

Her troubles had been simple ones, Thomas 
Fisher had said, and there they lay, a basketful 
of them. Somewhere down in that basket lay 
her account of her first meeting with Richard Ol- 
well. Her attorney had regarded it as unim- 
portant, but she had insisted upon its inclusion 
among the papers. To her it was vastly impor- 
tant; no stranger without it could hope to un- 
derstand why she was now asking for divorce. 
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The basket contained an account of the first day 
of her life in her new home — this house, this 
present dwelling place, referred to by Thomas 
Fisher on one occasion as her place of legal resi- 
dence, and on another as the homestead. No 
judge could understand her present feelings with- 
out knowing of that first day. In it also lay 
buried the story of Richard's growing repug- 
nance for her, that she did not yet understand, 
and of their separation, now nearly five years old. 
That also was important. Simple 1 

If her troubles had been sd simple, why was it 
that she could not understand them, even yet? 

The remedy was likewise simple, he had said; 
a simple* suit-at-law, with an action in court and 
a divorce. In her mind she thought she could 
hear Thomas Fisher explaining this simplicity 
that was so simple. He had not as yet explained 
it to her, but if he had done so she imagined 
what he would have said. 

"You understand," he would have begun pon- 
derously, fixing her with his spectacled legal 
eyes, "that a suit for divorce may be either in 
personam or in rem. The suit is in personam 
where the defendant is served personally within 
the state or appears in a suit commenced by con- 
structive service in a state other than that in 
which the defendant is domiciled." 

She heard his voice and saw the movement of 
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his lips; and yet the words that he spoke might 
have been taken from the law book she had 
opened while waiting for him. 

"Where the defendant is a non-resident, or 
absent from the state, and cannot be served per- 
sonally within the state, the suit becomes a pro- 
ceeding in rem, upon constructive notice to the 
defendant." 

"That seems the opposite of simple," Wini- 
fred heard herself reply. 

"Simple to the legal mind. In case there is a 
defense, testimony must be offered in support of 
the plaintiff's contentions. We have in law the 
defense of no marriage ; if such were offered you 
would have to prove your marriage to your hus- 
band. There are also the defenses of void mar- 
riage, which might be offered if Richard Olwell 
were already married when he married you, or 
if you were ; of insanity, which probably will not 
be offered but might be, calling for expert testi- 
mony on both sides; of drunkenness, provided a 
delirium tremens existed at the time of the 
cruelty alleged, to be determined by testimony; 
and of action pending, supposing that you have 
already instituted a similar suit in another juris- 
diction." 

Winifred forced herself to consider the points 
involved. The minister who had married her — 
he could prove her marriage; her attendants 
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could prove it; her friends, a churchful of them, 
could prove it ; she had her marriage certificate — 
it would constitute proof. But the remaining pos- 
sibilities were more puzzling; she supposed 
Thomas Fisher would know what to do with 
them. 

"In case the defense falls," she heard him say, 
"the decree of divorce may be a decree nisi in- 
volving temporal conditions; a decree of separa- 
tion, formerly called a decree a mensa et thoro; 
or a decree of absolute divorce, that is to say a 
divorce from the bonds of matrimony, a vinculo 
matrimonii^' 

"You said nothing about any such distinc- 
tions." 

"I had to simplify the subject for you. In con- 
nection with the decree we have the question of 
property. It is a well known principle of law 
that choses in action belonging to the wife at 
marriage and not reduced to possession during 
coverture, remain her property upon divorce. In 
Wood versus Simmons, 20 Missouri 363, the 
principle is clearly stated. A decree of divorce 
does not restore to each party the property owned 
at marriage or subsequently acquired unless the 
decree so provides, but each becomes an owner 
in fee of property held in his or her name, free 
from any claim of dower or courtesy." 

"In that case, although I brought Richard 01- 
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well my inheritance, I should receive nothing, for 
my property is no longer in my name." 

"That is the law. We may, however, be able 
to recover your inheritance in other ways. For 
example, it could be made up to you through 
your alimony." 

**I never have understood why alimony should 
be accepted by a woman more than by a man." 

"Alimony is allowed the wife," she heard him 
continue smoothly, disregarding the spirit of her 
reply, "in recognition of the husband's common- 
law liability to support her; therefore in the ab- 
sence -of legislation, there being no correspond- 
ing liability on the wife's part to support the hus- 
band, alimony cannot be granted to him." 

She could not be made to pay alimony to Rich- 
ard Olwell, already in possession of her entire 
inheritance? He was telling" her that? 

"According to the laws of this state, when a 
division shall be decreed the court may make 
such order touching the alimony and maintenance 
of the wife, the care, custody and support of the 
children, or any of them, as from the circum- 
stances of the parties and the nature of the case 
shall be fit, reasonable and just." 

"I think you have mixed your baskets," she 
suggested mildly. 

As had so frequently happened before, he had 
not only not sought to understand her objection. 
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but he had not ev6n remembered the facts. Sim- 
ple I So simple that he could not even follow the 
baskets on his desk I 

After that she saw herself not in Lawyer 
Fisher's stuffy ofEce before her basketful of 
troubles, but in her own study, a divorced wo- 
man. None of the questions with which she had 
gone to him had been answered. Her troubles 
were still her troubles. Her doubts, her self- 
questionings, her reluctances, all remained as they 
were. And yet she had been told that she was 
free. 

She remembered where she was, and who she 
was. She was still what she had been, for bet- 
ter or for worse. She was not a divorced wo- 
man, not a recipient of alimony. And yet her 
basketful of troubles did not lie in the future; 
Thomas Fisher did not lie in the future. 

If only Richard could have been what he 
seemed in the morning when she inquired about 
his injury! A changed man, he had called him- 
self. She wished again that the changes were 
really changes. 

Chris found that in making his decision he had 
acquired permanent virtue. Like the ballad hero, 
he would fight until he fell and then rise to fight 
again. The fear of the night before did not re- 
turn. The fatalism — or bravado — ^that had been 
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sustaining him during the morning persisted. 

"The grass grows and is cut; nothing it can 
do will either hasten its day or retard it. If we^ 
fail, we fail. What is to happen will happen. 
Worrying about his wall did not save Humpty 
Dumpty from cracking his sconce; and it won't 
me. 

The foreman incipient of the job room at the 
Olwell Press did not, however, allow his fatalism 
to render him reckless. He paid even excessive 
attention to the appearances. He had his care- 
ful luncheon in the hotel along with the city's best 
people. Neither Mayor Beatty nor Alderman 
McGraw — at the distance of ten feet — ^was bet- 
ter-dressed, more obviously respectable in ap- 
pearance, less afraid to be seen. 

He left his room carrying Olwell's bag. On 
the way out he stopped at the cigar counter for a 
fifteen cent El Chicagado. Then he started for 
the Olwell Press, avoiding no one, seeing no one. 
After a little he came to the familiar cross street, 
and eventually to his destination. 

This time he entered by the customers' en- 
trance. 

The secretary of the Olwell Press, to whom 
Richard had referred him, proved to be a man 
in the late fifties. Chris formed the instant im- 
pression of him that he was a grayish man, both 
in appearance and in his tastes and habits. His 
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hair was grayish; his eyebrows were graying, if 
not yet gray ; he had gray eyes ; he wore grayish 
pepper-and-salt clothes; and when he spoke his 
voice even seemed grayish. Chris wondered if 
hj5 had been employed at Olwell's all his life. If 
so, he might prove difficult. 

"My name is EUery," explained Chris. "I 
suppose Mr. Olwell has told you about me." 

"He telephoned me," said StoU. "You're to 
take Dean's place in the job room." 

"That's the name," replied Chris. "He said 
you'd show me over the plant." And he added, 
indicating Olwell's bag: "Where can I set this 
grip? Mr. Olwell asked me^ to leave it beside 
his desk. It contains some of his stuff." 

Among the stuff of Olwell's that it contained 
was a package of bread sandwiches, the filling 
of which consisted of folded ten-thousand dol- 
lar bills. 

"I'll show you his office." 

After placing the important bag on the floor 
against the wall Chris accompanied StoU to the 
pillared sooty room in which he was to work. 
He noticed as they entered — and the recognition 
was not without its thrill — that the office clock 
stood at fifteen minutes past one. Olwell had 
discharged him without pay at fifteen minutes 
past one the day before. He, EUery, was the 
same man by description as the printer named 
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Cotteril of twenty-four hours earlier. He was 
still short, dark, large-boned, thin-haired. He 
was still six months out of San Quentin, still a 
former convict. Yet there was this great dif- 
ference. Where he had been bearded Ije was 
now clean-shaven; where he had been ill-kempt, 
he was now well-cared for, well-dressed, well-fed. 
On the day before he had been the humblest mem- 
ber of the force. He was now foreman with the 
power to hire and discharge. 

"Here is your desk," explained StoU, indicat- 
ing an unpromising cluttered high desk with a 
stool before it. "These are the copy hooks — 
live copy here, dead here. These are the proof 
hooks — ^live proofs here, dead here. This is 
your copy drawer. Here are your time slips, 
books, and other record stuff. The run of the 
shop you'll have to work up by yourself. This 
type book may help you." 

"A mussy-looking desk," thought Chris. 

"I'll first introduce you to the stones," said 
StoU, moving on. "These are the live stones, al- 
though at present they contain a little dead mat- 
ter that ought to be shifted. These others are 
the dead stones." 

The marble imposing stones indicated were 
grouped in the center of the room. Some of 
them were large, like directors' tables; others — 
the dead stones — ^were smaller. The dead stones 
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seemed to have been filled to capacity; not only 
had the dead matter run over upon the live stones, 
as StoU had pointed out, but a press board had 
been laid over the type on one of them and a 
second layer of dead matter placed upon it. Nor 
was that all. Some of the type had bcicn tied with 
string, in workmanlike manner; but some of it had 
been left as it came from the chase, propped up 
in makeshift fashion with labor-saving furniture. 

"Mussy-looking," said Chris. 

"We've been so busy the last five months we 
couldn't keep things straight." 

"I'll get after that dead matter pronto," said 
Chris. 

"You'll find quite a lot of dead matter stand- 
ing around on galleys and on slides, also." 

"Who does your routing? You ought to have 
a regular stone man, but I don't see him." 

"Ed Finney is our stone man. Ed is irregular. 
He's off today. Trevis is looking after the stone 
end." 

"How can he keep in touch with the press- 
room, working off and on?" 

"Oh, Ordway telephones up when a press is 
vacant." 

"I shouldn't think that system would work." 

"What's wrong with it?" 

"Too much like eating ice cream from a cone 
with a hole in the bottom.* 
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"It's Mr. Olweirs way lately," said Stoll. "I 
don't think you'll get him to change it." 

Chris had not seen all, but he had seen enough, 
taken with his experience as a workman the morn- 
ing before, to know that there was mismanage- 
ment. The crowded stones and pied forms of 
type told him that. A shop in which the dead 
matter is allowed to overflow upon press boards, 
galleys, slides, and even the live stone, is a shop 
in which cases are empty instead of full. No 
printer can set type out of an empty case. He 
can only set sq much of his line as he has let- 
ters for. After that he must stop his work of 
composition while he hunts the missing letters 
through the dead matter. 

This variety of time-wasting is known in print- 
ing offices as "picking for sorts." A printer in 
an ill-managed office can easily spend twice as 
much time in finding sorts as in setting the type, 
for the job. 

"What could Olwell have been thinking of?" 
asked Chris of himself after Stoll had returned to 
his books. 

Olwell had been thinking of getting every cent 
possible out of the business before he left. 

Now, Chris was not like Stoll, in awe of Olwell 
and of Olwell's methods. Nor was he like Rich- 
ard, pretending to be some one else. He was 
himself only. He was actually foreman of the 
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job room at Olwell's. He was free to accept or 
to change. As a good foreman he could a^ only 
in one way. He did not even wait until men 
should be free, but took them from their copy 
and set them to work cleaning house. 

"Tic up all jobs/* he ordered. "Then begin 
getting this dead matter back into the cases. No 
printer can set type without having the type." 

He was to have his attention called to shop 
practice in a somewhat different way before the 
end of the afternoon. He had taken two print- 
ers named Anderson and Belden from their jobs. 
As it happened, Stoll himself had given out the 
copy to these men. Shortly after four he made 
the rounds of the office, partly to see how Chris 
was doing, and noticed that Anderson and Bel- 
den were no longer working at the case but were 
distributing type from the dead stone. 

"You're not out of copy, are you?" he asked 
Chris. 

"More copy than we can set." 

"I notice that Anderson and Belden are dis- 
tributing. They're among the best printers in 
the shop." 

"I know. I took them off." 

"Mr. Olwell never lets a good man distribute 
nowadays when there's copy ahead. Distributing 
can be done any time. That's his latest word. 
It's all dead loss anyhow." 
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"Who is the fat man at the dead stone ?" 

"His name is Young." 

"Hold your watch on **im while glancing over 
these revises. He's picking for sorts. See how 
much time he wastes, merely because the type he 
needs is not in the cases." 

StoU did time the man. As he checked up 
the revises he followed Young's search through 
the jobs on the dead stone, and then when he 
could not find the missing letters there, through 
other dead matter on the slides. Even then he 
was not able to complete his line; other printers 
had been before him. He looked over the dead 
stone, the slides, and eventually the galleys on the 
upper brackets of the galley rack, before he at 
last found what he wanted. 

"How long?" asked Chris, who also had been 
watching the man. 

"Why," exclaimed StoU, "I've been at these 
proofs half an hour I" 

"Making forty minutes wasted in hunting let- 
ters to complete one line. That man has been 
spending most of his time this afternoon polish- 
ing his vest buttons on the edge of the dead stone. 
And so have the other men. It's bad system." 

"It does look wasteful," admitted StoU. "But 
It's Mr. Olwell's way." 

Chris replied by calling to the prii\ter they had 
timed 
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"Here, Young I Put down that job for a while 
and help get some type into the cases." 
"I'm sure he won't like it." 
But Chris only smiled 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE DCX)R OF DARKNESS 



THE summons was received by telephone 
late in the afternoon. Richard found the 
coroner in his office, after which they walked 
down the street to the undertaker's. He noticed 
the people he passed as a mere matter of instingt- 
ive self-defense, even to the extent of returning 
their salutations. It did not occur to him as iron- 
ical that he should thus be spoken to. Had he 
thought of the matter he might have been puz- 
zled, considering how little he really resembled 
Olwell. The explanation was that Borealis had 
by this time heard of his changed appearance. 
Besides, the bandage helped identify him. 

He followed the coroner through the front 
rooms to the morgue behind. 

Richard realized the mistake he had made the 
moment he saw the coffin. He and Chris had 
left the dead man with his beard partly hacked 
away and clad in cheap threadbare clothing. 
They had counted upon his rough appearance 
thus barbered and dressed, and upon the papers 
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in his pocket, to mislead the police iato suppos- 
ing him the former convict Hatton. Then he, 
the real Richard Hatton, of sane mind and pre- 
sumably intelligent, had asked the police to em- 
ploy an undertaker to undo all their work. 

The man in the casket before him was clean- 
shaven and had been supplied with new" linen. 
He no longer looked like a tramp. He looked 
more like Olwell than Richard Hatton did. 

"Is that the man who attacked you ?" asked the 
coroner. 

Richard had set himself and did not falter. 

"That's the man." 

"You positively recognize him?" 

"I do." 

"The attack was made in the house, you say?" 

"It was." 

"He struck you first and then you struck him?" 

"He tried to strike me." 

"But you succeeded in striking him." 

"I don't remember striking him." 

"He didn't rob you?" 

"No." 

"No matter. He undoubtedly would have 
robbed you. You had a very lucky escape, sir." 

"If you can call it such," said Richard. 

"I can, indeed. He might have killed you. 
Very clearly self-defense, sir. I congratulate you 
on your courage." 
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It was plain that even the barbering and clean 
linen had suggested no doubts to the coroner. 
But the man he congratulated could only press 
his hand to his forehead in a daze. 

At about the time Richard was leaving the city 
hall with the coroner, Miss Maggie Driver, with 
time on her pretty hands, was walking aimlessly 
along the street toward her room. She had final- 
ly decided to use her Los Angeles ticket and had 
had it redated and another Pullman reservation 
wired for; there was now nothing except the lack 
of an immediate train to keep her in Borealis. 

As she sauntered thus aimlessly along she all 
but came face to face with Olwell, as she thought, 
in the company of a stranger. She instantly found 
herself interested. She owed Richard Olwell a 
life-sized grudge. She thereupon followed them 
at a discreet distance to see where they were 
going. Then when they disappeared in Baird's 
undertaking parlors she took a position in a door- 
way across the street and waited to see what 
would happen next. 

The thing that happened next was Richard 
Hattoft, called Olwell, emerging alone and seem- 
ingly in a daze, his hand to the bandage about 
his head. 

Now Maggie had read the papers. She knew 
that Richard had been attacked by a thug lying 
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in wait for him, felled by a blow on the head, 
and then rescued. He was wearing the bandage 
because of the blow. But why was he looking 
dazed? Why was he holding his hand to his 
head? He had not seemed distressed especially 
when she saw him with the stranger. 

Another question, not unconnected with the 
others, occurred to her as she watched him. 
What had taken him into Baird's undertaking 
shop? What had he seen inside? She had in- 
deed read that the thug who attacked him had 
been cornered and killed. It occurred to her 
that perhaps he had seen this man's body at 
Baird's. _ 

The daring thought came to her to stop him 
upon the crowded street and ask him. 

Richard stood for a moment in front of Baird's ; 
then, seeming to recover his poise, he began cross- 
ing the street toward her. 

Maggie, who was not in concealment, saw him 
approach. She saw him look at her coldly. She 
saw him stride past as if she had been a stran- 
ger. 

That decided her. Miss Driver, piqued at 
what she thought was a snub, decided that she 
would make Mr. Olwell pay for his rudeness. 
Leaving her doorway, she started up the side- 
walk after him. 

"Dickl" she called, when she was near enough. 
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There was no mistaking the person intended, 
and he turned. His hand automatically went to 
his hat. When he recognized her he flushed. 

"Where are you going?" asked Maggie. 

"I don't believe I know you," he said. 

"Yes, you do I" 

"Suppose we put it that way. Fm sorry, but 
I haven't time to discuss the matter." 

With the words he abruptly changed his direc- 
tion. 

He had several reasons for refusing, to con- 
tinue his acquaintance with Maggie. One was, he 
did not wish to be seen with her in broad daylight 
on a public street. A former convict cannot be 
too careful of the company he keeps. Another 
reason was that she bored him. Still another 
was, her acquaintance was dangerous. And if an 
additional reason were needed, the fact that Mrs. 
Olwell might hear of the episode would in itself 
have been sufficient to cause him to shun her. 

Maggie, however, was not to be shaken off 
thus. She had intended paying him for a rude 
snub. This second snub merely served to quicken 
her anger toward him. She likewise turned, and 
in a moment was again at his side. 

"Who do you think you are, anyhow?" she 
demanded. 

"I don't want to walk with you, Maggie," he 
said. "Haven't you any sense?" 
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nearest door and slipped inside it, closing it behind 
him. 

' "Man pursued by woman has three doors of 
escape," he mused, recalling a fancy that had 
crept into his mind while he was trying to get 
to sleep the night before. "Three doors, and 
three only. One is the door of blinding light; 
the light will save him, if it is bright enough. 
One is the door of darkness; the darkness will 
save him, if it is black enough. And one is the 
door of the other woman ; the other woman will 
save him, if she is beautiful enough. I think I 
must have found the second door — the door of 
densest darkness." 

The room in which he was standing was in 
fact not so dark as the hall. He was able to 
see that it was empty, that the windows had been 
boarded up, and that it opened into other rooms 
beyond that seemed even darker and emptier — 
emptier because probably cleaner. And since he 
knew that Maggie would eventually open his door 
of darkness he decided that now was his time to 
retreat. He had hopes of finding a back stair- 
way down which he could flee the building. 

He discovered that his surmise was correct; 
there was such a stairway in the rear, with un- 
doubtedly a door at the foot of it through which 
he could pass out. The darkness of the rooms, 
or even of the hall outside, was like the glare of 
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the sun, however, compared with the blackness of 
this back stairway. But it had a landing at the 
top, and a railing, and he reflected that every lad- 
der must have a bottom rung. 

He would better have retraced his steps and 
sought the door of blinding light. 

He began the descent of the stairs with cau- 
tion and in silence. He was not disturbed by his 
pursuer. Maggie had evidently decided that he 
would not choose the second door he came to, but 
either the first or the third; at any rate she did 
not open his door at this time. 

Had he been guided by so much as a glowworm 
he would have descended with still greater cau- 
tion; for the stairs were so old they would not 
have borne the weight of a cat. 

He had begun upon the cautious descent of 
the dark stairs, feeling his way step by step, and 
was halfway down them, or nearly so, by his esti- 
mate, when the entire structure suddenly seemed 
to give way under his feet. He made a frantic 
clutch at the air for support. And that was all 
he knew until he came to his senses a half hour 
later. 

Richard returned to consciousness by degrees. 
After a little he remembered who he was, where 
he was, and something of why he was where he 
was. Then he began examining himself for dam- 
age. He found at once that he had no broken 
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bones. He found also, and was grimly amused 
by the discovery, that this time he had received 
a genuine blow on the head sufficient to supply 
him with any excuses for remaining indoors that 
he needed. The decrepit stairway had evidently 
pitched him upon his head against a beam. He 
was bruised and sore and weak, but after recov- 
ering his hat he managed to pick his way past 
the collapsed stairway to the door. 

Once outside he brushed his clothing, washed 
his hands and face at a hydrant, removed his 
make-believe bandage from his head, cleansed the 
not-make-believe wound as well as he could, and 
bandaged It. He was obliged to climb fences and 
cross back-yards, but after a little he reached the 
street, and eventually his bedroom. Here he 
gave himself a bath and a complete change of 
clothes. The wound on his head he then washed 
out carefully and dressed, using an odorless wash 
rather than the iodine or carbolic-acid solution 
available. 

Then he rang for Ellen; he wished to have his 
dinner served in the library. 

By the time Chris had walked to his hotel, 
washed up, and had his dinner, it was seven 
o^clock. He did not return to his room after 
dinner, but started at once for the Olwell house ; 
he preferred to reach the place before daric. 
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As he approached the house he reflected once 
more upon the changes that twenty-four hours had 
made. The night before he was an outcast, a 
felon. To-night his head was as high as any 
man's. The night before Richard and he had 
been content to steal along dark alleys. To-night 
he proceeded up the street to the gate and up 
the walk to the front door. 

The summons was answered by Ellen, as be- 
fore. He knew that she would not recognize 
him, that to her he would be a caller asking for 
Mr. Olwell. He could not of course know that 
he would not be a total stranger to her. Mrs. 
Olwell had told her that Mr. EUery was expected, 
and that he was the new job foreman at Ol- 
well's. 

But Chris recognized Ellen. 

"I called to see Mr. Olwell," he said, lifting 
his hat. "Fm EUery, from the office. I think 
he's expecting me." 

"He is," replied Ellen. And because she knew 
who he was and in that way felt better acquainted 
with him, and perhaps also because he seemed 
like a polite man, she continued: "I'll show you 
the way to his room, considering as you've never 
been here before and a house isn't the same as a 
printing-office inside it." 

"I'll do as much for you some time," he re- 
plied. 
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"I never go to the printing-office," she told him 
primly. 

"Outside it, then." 

"Perhaps." 

"As long as I'm a stranger in this town, and 
we're both members of the same family I don't 
see why not." 

"I suppose we are," she said, "as far as that 
goes." 

"Then why not?" 

"Why not what?'* 

"I was thinking of a moving picture show some- 
time." 

"Perhaps, sometime." 

"Why not this evening? I shan't be long with 
Mr. Olwell." 

"I don't know about so soon." 

"Why not?" 

"Perhaps. I'll see." 

By this time Ellen and Chris had arrived at 
the end of the road, namely the library door; 
but as all had been said that for the moment 
could be said Chris was content to knock for ad- 
mission while Ellen slipped away toward the dim- 
mer interior of the house. 

The sight of Richard recalled his situation to 
him. 

"What made you do it?" asked Richard the 
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moment the door was safely closed. "Why did 
you stay in Borealis ?" 

"I lost my nerve. Fm too much of a cow- 
ard." 

Richard was more moved than he would have 
thought possible. 

"Don't tell me ! You didn't want to leave me 
behind to face the police!" 

"Honest, Dick! I just couldn't go. I was 
scared. My legs wouldn't take me. If you'd 
seen my ankles wabble this morning when I tried 
to walk on them " 

"I know how your ankles wabbled I" 

"Somehow I don't get so frightened when I 
have you to lean on. I didn't go, because I was 
afraid. And I'm afraid still. I'm going to stay 
right here in this town until we can leave it to- 
gether." 

"Take that big morris chair. I'll sit here." 

Chris sank luxuriously into the leather cushions. 
Richard did not pursue the subject. 

"How did you make out at the office? Did 
you find StoU?" 

"Yes. I showed up a little after one o'clock, 
and StoU took me around." 

"Do you like being foreman?" 

"I'm right on the job, and lucky for Olwell's 
it is so. The stones looked like a kitchen after 
a cook strike. Dead matter everywhere. There 
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wasn't a case in the office that you could set a 
pronoun out of. The first thing I did was to 
take off the best men and set them to work dis- 
tributing. StoU expects you to fire me for it, but 
I don't care. I suppose you'll have to fire me.. 
You can't go back on StoU." 

"The least we can do is to do our best. You 
tell StoU that I said to go ahead and run the 
department the way you want to." 

"That's easy." 

"Now tell me about the shop — all that you 
can." 

Chris told him everything he had learned with 
regard to the mechanical departments while with 
StoU. Then he told him about Olwell's office, 
making a map of it, especially with respect to the 
doors and the furniture. After that he told him 
about the men he had talked with — StoU espe- 
cially, but also Tre^s and Young and the job 
men. 

Chris was with Richard for nearly an hour. 
With respect to the future, they had decided that 
they could not leave Borealis the next day, but 
that they hoped to leave it the day after. Mean- 
while Richard was to remain in retirement at the 
house on the plea that his injury kept him con- 
fined, and Chris was to do the best he could to 
put the job room into good working order. 

As he was leaving the house Ellen, who was 
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on her way to her room at the momenti passed 
him on the stairs. 

"Where's your hat?" he asked. 

"I'm not going anywhere." 

"Sure you're going." 

"Who with, I'd like to know?" 

"Me." 

"You haven't asked me." 

"I ask you now." 

"If you mean that for a bi d ■ " 

"What else? Where would you rather go?" 

"I don't care where we go," said Ellen, capit- 
ulating. "I haven't seen any of the picture shows 
that are here now. I'll get my hat, if you don't 
mind waiting." 

"Waiting is the best thing I do." 

"I'd like to slip out without disturbing Mrs. 
01 well. If you wouldn't mind waiting for me at 
the gate ^" 

"I'll do that thing. And then we'll go down 
to Main Street and look at the signs." 

"That will be very nice," said Ellen. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A SYMPTOM AND AN EXPRESSION 

RICHARD HATTON, late of California, 
remembered that he needed to make some 
purchases — a toothbrush, hairbrush, shaving- 
brush, razor, mug and soap. He could not of 
course use Olwell's toothbrush. Chris had the 
shaving articles. He would need all of them in 
the morning, and badly. Deciding that he could 
send for them and avoid flexing his bruised joints, 
he rang the bell for Ellen; and when she did not 
appear, he rang again, and then the third time. 

Now Ellen was off to look at the moving pic- 
tures with Chris, and could not hear the bell. 
But Richard could not know this. 

Neither did Winifred Olwell know it. She 
heard the bell when it first rang, but supposed 
that Ellen would answer it. When it rang again, 
clear and long, she set about looking for her 
maid. Ellen was not to be found. Then came 
the third ring, and she decided to inquire whether 
she herself could render assistance to the invalid. 

She could not have knocked thus, however fair 
her intentions, upon Olwell's door of yesterday; 
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Olwell's response would have forbidden it. 
But upon Richard's library door, Olwell's door 
of to-day, she was able to knock without fear. 
She still remembered with gratitude the kindly 
interview of the morning. 

And she still remembered the strangeness, as 
she thought, of Olwell. This strangeness at first 
had repelled her, she thought; but later, when 
she came to associate it with his new and kind- 
lier manner, she thought she was attracted by 
it, even found herself wishing that the strange- 
ness might have been still stranger. And by a 
roundabout logic she had come to associate his 
kindliness with his injury; for his strangeness 
had followed his injury and his kindliness had 
followed his strangeness. 

Richard, thinking it was Ellen, called for her 
to enter. 

When he looked up from his book he saw her. 
She was standing inside the door, a faint flush 
in her cheeks, hesitant yet open, wishing to be 
of service and yet diffident about offering her aid. 

"Mrs. Olwell 1" he cried, forgetting as he 
sprang to his feet that he was not addressing her 
cither as the Olwell of the morning or the Olwell 
of the day before would have done. 

Winifred noticed the form of his address and 
her flush deepened. 

"Ellen apparently has left the house," she ex- 
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"Fm not bedridden." 

"Very well. You may have your. way. What 
is it you are intending to get?" 

The evasion led to the necessity of inventing 
a want. 

"I thought Fd like to see the evening paper," 
replied Richard foolishly. 

It was now Winifred's turn to laugh, and Rich- 
ard's turn to join her. 

"Why," cried Winifred, "the paper's in my 
room I" 

Her room I And he did not know which room 
was her room. 

Laughter is the result of an emotional disturb- 
ance, usually a humorous one. It is both a symptom 
and an expression. People who laugh together have 
by that act testified that they have shared an emo- 
tional experience. As she had said, Winifred had 
not shared a laugh with her husband in five years. 
And now he and she had laughed together, how- 
ever sparingly, twice within five minutes. 

The bare recognition of that fact gave her an- 
other emotional experience that she could not 
have shared with him had she tried. 

"We'll both go for it, Richard," she said, "if 
you don't mind." 

And they did. Richard, clutched by an em- 
barrassment that was not wholly unmixed with 
pleasure, accompanied Winifred to her room and 
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obtained the newspaper. Then they both re- 
turned to the library. 

"We both went for it, and we will both bring 
it back," she said, once more laughing. "Then 
we will both read it." 

She noticed the disturbed look on his face. 

"We will both read it," she repeated. "Fve 
already read it. When you read it we shall both 
have read it. Do you see? Did you think I 
meant to read it over your shoulder?" 

But she had not quite intended saying so much, 
and the next moment became soberly formal as 
at first. 

"rU say good night, Richard. I hope you will 
be well again in a few days." 

"I shall be, Fm sure." 

With that the door closed upon her and he was 
again alone. But not wholly alone. He had 
his thoughts for companions. And perhaps his 
thoughts caused him more discomfort than an 
equal number of people could have done. For 
Richard Hatton was thinking of Winifred 01- 
well, and of his false position in that house as 
her supposed husband. 

He waited until later for his foraging expedi- 
tion — ^that is to say, until toward bedtime. Then 
finding a hat and top-coat he slipped out to the 
nearest drugstore, four blocks distant, where he 
made his purchases without incident. 
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Richard saw Winifred again the following 
morning as he came upstairs from breakfast. He 
had rung for Ellen and asked to have service in 
the library. Ellen had returned shortly after- 
ward to explain that Mrs. Olwell hoped he could 
get down to the dining-room as usual — he would 
find it so much more cheerful. He could eat 
alone quite as conveniently in the dining-room as 
in the library. She did not explain that her mis- 
tress had arranged the table with especial care. 

Winifred emerged from her room across the 
hall as he was about to enter his door. 

"Can you spare me a moment, Richard?" 

"A moment — all the moments you like I" 

He could have spared her anything she asked, 
except a smiling welcome. He could not have 
given her that — neither that nor its semblance, 
actor though he was. 

Olwell would not have done so, but he disre- 
garded the fact. He opened the door, stood 
aside and asked her into the library. She ac- 
cepted his invitation, seating herself upon an un- 
comfortable straight-backed chair as though to 
tell him that her intrusion was merely for the 
brief time she had asked. 

"It's milk and vegetables, mostly,*' she said. 
"I'm sorry to bother you about our bills, but 
the men refuse to deliver to us any longer with- 
out payment." 
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She was asking him for her own money I 

"How much do you need to tide you over?'* 
he asked, producing his pocketbook. "Will 
around forty-five dollars be of any service?" 

"Indeed, yes!" 

Richard had called himself a quixotic senti- 
mentalist. Had he been anything less, surely he 
would have counted the amount, and not handed 
her the entire contents of his bill-book, leaving 
himself with less than a dollar in small change. 

"If you can make this do for a couple of days 
until you can get down to the office " 

She did not notice his use of the word "you." 

"It will be a great help." 

The readiness with which Richard had given 
her the money was in such marked contrast to 
her previous experiences that she remained an- 
other moment to show her friendly appreciation. 
He was standing against the table, facing her. 
She looked at him almost admiringly. His dark 
grayish-brown eyes, that were the same color as 
his hair and yet were not, seemed more luminous 
than she had remembered them, his brow seemed 
of a healthier, finer smoothness, his mouth and 
chin both kinder and firmer. It was again as if 
she were making a new acquaintance. But she 
understood, and she knew he also would under- 
stand — she had told him about filing the papers. 

"I've taken up some outside work," she said 
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lightly. "Did you notice the parcels I brought 
home with me? Of course you did not. They 
are some police finger print records I am to clas- 
sify for Cousin Benjamin. I think I've never told 
you, but Fve been making a study of finger prints. 
Some day I may become an expert.'* 

A study of finger prints for the police depart- 
ment! Some day an expert I Speaking of this 
to him I Richard Hatton, six months out of San 
Quentin, could not have met her eye at that 
moment if her happiness had depended on it. 

"I did not know," he managed to say. 

"I suppose I'm interested in the subject be- 
cause my cousin is chief of police. I haven't at 
all the police point of view about criminals. 1 
believe police systems are useful, because ordinary 
men can use them ; but beyond that I haven't yet 
made up my mind. I think I have a good deal 
of sympathy for criminals, partly because their 
minds are so hopelessly warped. I sometimes 
wonder if I'm not warped myself; I know you 
must think I am. If I am, then I might become 
a criminal too. But not for my own gain, I 
think. If I could help some one I loved by com- 
mitting a crime I think I might commit it.'' 

Richard stole a glance at her. 

"You will never commit a crime." 

"If I do it will not be because I do not kno^ 
the difference between honesty and dishonesty." 
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"Nor I." 

"Shall you be kept long indoors, Richard?" she 
asked, feeling the tension of his thought and won- 
dering at it. 

"Only two or three days." 

"Two or three days. How will you manage 
to pass the time?" 

"I can read and I can think. Fm intending 
to read some books to-day that I ought to have 
read before. The books I most need, however, 
are not here." 

"Which books are they? Couldn't I get them 
for you?" 

He forced himself to meet her eye for a mo- 
ment. Then he looked away. 

"You have something on your mind, Richard," 
she said. "I noticed it last night." 

He wished he could tell her what was on his 
mind. 

"I'm pretending to be an honest man, though 
all the time I know Fm dishonest," he would 
have said had he dared. "I, too, know the dif- 
ference between honesty and dishonesty." Or 
else: "I don't know whether I am honest or 
not." 

But he did not dare; for she would have 
recalled the words of Richard Hatton, the former 
convict. 

Either way, he did not dare say It. 
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Suppose, however, he could have said it. 

"Of course you're honest, Richard," she would 
have replied had she not talked with Richard 
Hatton. 

"Why do you think I'm honest? Is it because 
Fve never stolen money — ^that you know of?" 

"No one has ever questioned your honesty." 

"You're wrong. Fve questioned it." 

"No one but an honest man would question 
his own honesty, I think." 

"You can say that, but is it true? If a man 
steals inky money and leaves finger prints, as 
you call them, he is a thief. Will he not ques- 
tion his own honesty? And if the money is not 
inky, but polished through much slipping from 
hand to hand, will he not safeguard what 
he has stolen and thus question it? And 
suppose he doesn't steal money at all, but 
only a bad man's worthless name — ^will he still 
not question it? Is it true that only an honest 
man will question his own honesty?" 

"The fact that he questions it renders him hon- 
est." 

"Then a man can be a thief and at the same 
time be honest." 

And so it would have gone, sophistries with- 
out end. 

But she did not know that he was both a thief 
and an honest man and he did not dare tell her 
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what was on his mind. He preferred to talk to 
her of other matters. 

In or^er to steady himself he returned to 
her question about what he did to pass the 
time. 

"I haven't fared so badly so far," he said. 
"Some of these books are worth rereading every^ 
six months. I haven't reread them in six years, 
nor in sixteen. I have had them. Then, too, I 
have been able to make plans for the future, and 
shall need to make many more." 

"Plans for your office?" 

"Business plans." 

"That is where a man has the advantage." 

It occurred to him to talk to her about print- 
ing-office problems. 

He could not well ask her if she knew this or 
that about the Olwell Press, for as Olwell he was 
supposed to know. But by carefully introducing 
technical allusions he soon found that she knew 
next to nothing about printing. She had not so 
much as visited the Olwell Press since the first 
weeks of her marriage. 

When he had sounded her knowledge of the 
business he tried to tell her, without seeming to, 
some of the broader facts she ought to know 
about it 

He became so much interested in this delicate 
task and Winifred seemed so glad to listen to 
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him that he quite forgot his previous mood of 
self-accusation. 

"WeVe really had a most interesting talk," 
she said when she rose at last from her stiff 
chair 

"I'm glad you called." 

He could say this with a clean conscience, for 
he knew that she would remember and profit by 
some of the points he had made. 

"I'm glad, too," she replied simply. 

Whether she was or not she had been very 
gracious about a trying interview. He decided 
when he came to think the matter over that she 
had probably felt the desire to be remembered 
kindly. It did not occur to him that her kindness 
was the spontaneous response to his own cour- 
tesy. He thought that if she was more than 
ordinarily gracious it was from relief that their 
nominal ties were so soon to be severed. 



CHAPTER XV 

UPON THE ROAD TO GARDEN 

RAIN had fallen during the night and the 
air smelled washed and sweet. Richard had 
risen with the sun, lured by the illustrations in a 
Vallance-Morris folio that he had discovered the 
evening before. He looked at these until a quar- 
ter to eight. 

But the smell of the fields and the call of the 
sun and its shadows had seized him and after 
breakfast he did not return to the library. He 
felt aggrieved that he could not set out along the 
river road for a day in the open. But, as he 
instantly saw, had he been well enough to go 
walking he would have been well enough to visit 
the Olwell Press. Nothing was to prevent him,^ 
however, from walking about the yard. Instead 
of returning upstairs he therefore opened the 
side door and wandered across the porch and out 
along the garden walk. 

The garden began across a narrow strip of 
lawn, where a cluster of lilac bushes shaded the 
gravel path. It was set off from the shrubs and 
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trees on either side by a dense growth of Indian 
sarsaparilla, against which had been planted a 
bank of flowering perennials and annuals. At 
first it was narrow ; but further on its boundaries 
opened out to admit of central beds. 

As Richard strolled down the path he found 
himself walking between plants that he had known 
in the far-off gardens of his youth. Although 
late in the season, the violet-blue hues of monks- 
hood, the pink of late phlox and the white and 
pink of cosmos against the dark background of 
sarsaparilla still testified of summer sunlight, but 
the anchusas, the hollyhocks and the fall-sown 
delphiniums had ceased blooming. Banked 
against these taller masses were the blue, pink, 
white, crimson and lilac spikes of spring-sown 
larkspur, the white petals of sweet-scented nico- 
tiana and the now flowerless fraxinellas and can- 
terbury bells. Banked against these in turn were 
the lesser spikes of delphinium chinense, and the 
feathery foliage of pyrethrum, whose daisy-like 
flowers do not last much beyond May. In the 
foreground was a mass of feverfew, mourning 
bride, salpiglossis and sweet alyssum, of which 
the salpiglossis, or painted tongue, was the most; 
showy. 

As he continued his walk he was pleased to 
see other familiar plants, some of which were in 
bloom, others not. The orange-scarlet spikes of 
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ever-blooming flame flower, the yellow homed 
violet and the Japanese wind-flower he recognized 
from their blossoms; others such as the Califor- 
nia bleeding heart with its finely cut leaves, the 
golden-spurred columbine, the large-flowered 
wake-robin and the Bethlehem sage, he recognized 
by the foliage. 

He walked down the curving pebbly path to 
the clematis-covered arbor that closed it; then, 
bending to the left, he strolled on, pausing to 
admire now some pink cannas, now a clump of 
rose campions, now a row of yellow crowns-of« 
gold, until he came to the end of the path. Here 
he contentedly seated himself upon a rustic bench. 
And if he tried to make friends with an almond- 
eyed gray squirrel that looked Manchurian but 
was not, or followed the dartings of a ruby- 
throated humming bird, or watched a black-and- 
gold bumblebee straddling the creamy petals of 
an Honorine Jaubert anemone on a search for 
honey, or listened to the vanishing song of a 
gold-finch, he had time enough and more. He sat 
thus idle, until the climbing sun fell upon him un- 
comfortably; then he rose and strolled back the 
way he had come. 

He did not see Winifred until it was too late 
for him to avoid her, even had he wished. She 
was kneeling at the edge of a flower-bed behind 
a cluster of hollyhocks; a gardener's trowel and 
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two loaded baskets Indicated her occupation. Hear- 
ing his footsteps on the gravel, she looked up. 

Richard made a quick mental readjustment. 
The movement of gray squirrel and bumblebee 
and humming bird, the song of the winging gold- 
finch, the odors of phlox and nicotiana, stock and 
panicled clematis, at that moment uppermost in 
his consciousness, went into quick eclipse. He 
was not Richard Hatton any longer, but Richard 
Olwell in his garden. 

"What are you planting?" he asked, after ac- 
knowledging her grave greeting. 

"Bulbs for next spring's garden. Persian tu- 
lips. Do you know them?'* 

"Not by that name." 

"Cream-tinted flowers, whitish within with a 
yellow center. They come into bloom about the 
middle of May." 

*T[ don't know many of the tulips. The 
dragon tulip I remember; and I remember a 
black-and-yellow tulip called the sun's-eye.'* 

"We had two very good clusters of dragon 
tulips in the garden last spring. The Admiral 
of Constantinople was dark red, and the Mark- 
graaf was yellow, scarlet and green." 

"The one I knew was yellow, spotted with red. 
It leapt from its cup like a flame." 

"That was the Perfecta. I could plant some 
Pcrfccta bulbs for you this fall if you like them." 
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Richard was not forgetting his position, but 
Winifred was forgetting hers. And she was for- 
getting Richard Olwell's position. She was for- 
gettinjg that Richard Olwell, who detested flowers 
and the life out-of-doors, would not have been 
[walking in her garden, that in his intense hatred 
of herself still less would he now be talking to her 
pleasantly. 

For Winifred had ceased to compare in her 
mind this Richard with the one she knew. She 
had indeed become unable to do so. She had 
received his kindly message Tuesday mormng, 
had returned to the house, had then made her 
dutiful inquiries, had been received courteously. 
Later on Tuesday she had talked more freely 
with him, had even laughed with him. On Wed- 
nesday she had seen more of him ; she had talked 
with him in the morning, and after his unprece- 
dented amiability then, had seized upon a mid- 
day opportunity of obtaining a longer conversa- 
tion with him. During the afternoon Richard 
had sought her out to ask a question about his 
reading-lamp, and again they had spoken to- 
gether. To crown her day of adventures, by the 
merest chance they had passed on the stairl in 
the early evening and had stopped to exchange 
gossip— they talked about the first subjects in 
mind — all of which was more interesting than she 
would have dreamed possible. 
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So that if comparisons were to be made, the 
Richard Olwell she knew was not the Richard 
Olwell of last week or last year but the Rich- 
ard Olwell she had become acquainted with since 
Tuesday morning. Wives sometimes become ac- 
quainted with new husbands thus, even after five 
years. With this Richard Olwell, smooth-shaven 
and pleasant-spoken, she was on friendly terms. 
She had not been and could not have been on 
friendly terms with the other. 

To express the distinction in another way, 
Olwell, brutal and selfish, had changed for some 
reason, become a stranger, a different man. This 
change in him she had felt keenly, then ex- 
plained, then accepted. She knew that he was 
the same man ; but she knew it with her mind ; she 
had to stop and think in order to remember it. 
She did not wish to remember it : time enough to 
remember it when he changed back. No woman 
who has ever made up a quarrel but will under- 
stand. 

Not only that, but the strangeness of him, the 
curiously alien turns of speech, .the odd habit he 
had acquired of talking with his fists thrust deep 
into his coat pockets, the angle at which he seemed 
to hold his head now that his throat was no 
longer concealed by the beard — all these hitherto 
unnoticed physical traits had become attractive to 
her. They were unfamiliar, novel; they added 
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a strangeness to him; she had never before seen 
him in quite these lights; without knowing it she 
was fascinated by them. 

As for Richard, he was not and could not have 
been thinking Olwell's thoughts. The garden had 
lain outside of Olwell's world. He was think- 
ing that Winifred had wished to plant Perfecta 
bulbs to bloom for him in the spring ! 

"You plant your flowers a long time; in ad- 
vance," he said after a little. 

"This is not long. That clump of monkshood 
had to be started two years in advance of those 
blossoms." 

"That's longer ahead than most men plan their 
personal affairs." 

"Perhaps beauty requires longer planning than 
one's mere bread and butter," she ventured 
thoughtfully. 

"Perhaps that is why beauty lasts so long." 

"Of course it isl" 

"Or perhaps men care more for beauty than 
they do for their bread and butter." 

"Do you believe that?" 

"Why not?" 

"Then you don't. Neither do I. Not most 
men." 

"What have you in the other basket? More 
plants?" 

"More young plants for next year's garden. 
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Hardy gaillardias. Great masses of daisy-like 
flowers in red and gold, flowering from June to 
November. I have to transplant them now in 
order that they may grow strong enough to stand 
the winter. The gaillardia is a border flower. 
In the other end of the basket are some clove 
pinks I'm setting out, but not in the same bed. 
The pinks require a richer soil." 

"I used to know them both." 

"You should renew their acquaintance, now 
that you are out-of-doors again." 

**Next year — if I am alive." 

He at least was not forgetting his position. 

"Why not next week?" 

"If I am free." 

"Or to-day?" 

"I fear my vacation is drawing to an end." 

"So soon?" 

"Very soon, now." 

His vacation was drawing to an end more sud- 
denly than he might have guessed. 

Richard's first knowledge of the touring car 
was when he saw its gray body at the gate. He 
was still in the garden: he had been talking to 
Winifred; suddenly he saw it through the trees. 
The sight of the car disturbed him. As M 
watched its only occupant descend from the 
driver's seat, something about the man likewise 
disturbed him. The thought struck into his mind 
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that perhaps this was the detective from Califor- 
nia, the man Egan. The newspapers had men- 
tioned Egan's telephone message from Chicago. 
Perhaps Egan had returned. He did not know 
Egan by sight. 

But he remembered that California detectives 
do not hunt in gray touring cars. No reason ex- 
isted why he, Richard Hatton, should feel dis- 
turbed at seeing a gray touring car; a strange 
man in a gray car meant nothing. Anyhow, if 
he could face down the sergeant of police, 
who knew Olwell, to say nothing of the chief 
of police and the coroner, Ellen and Maggie 
and Mrs. Olwell, he need not fear facing this 
man. 

Yet he did fear facing him. 

As he stood looking at the car, Winifred, who 
was not tall enough to look over the top of the 
sarsaparilla copse, noticed his disquietude. The 
uneasiness that he felt was revealed both by his 
eyes and by the unconscious tightening of his 
muscles. 

"What do you see that displeases you?" she 
asked. 

"A man in a gray touring car.** 

"Is he coming in?" 

"Up the front walk," he said. 

"Don't you wish to see him?" 

"Yes. No. I do and I don't.'* 
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As the footsteps approached, Richard turned, 
his heart racing, to face another order of strange- 
ness. He reproached himself that he had not 
gone to the library; or if not to the library, fur- 
ther into the garden: anywhere away from the 
presence of Winifred, who thought he was her 
husband. 

He might have saved himself his anxiety. 

"Why,'* cried Winifred, "it's your own 
driver 1" 

The newcomer seemed to make no doubt that 
Richard was Olwell, any more than Winifred had 
done. 

"StoU from the office sent me," he explained. 
"He wanted to know whether you could come 
down." 

Olwell's chauffeur 1 Sent from the office 1 

Although Richard had already been confronted 
by Ellen, the police, and even Winifred, without 
giving himself up to fear, the man in the gray 
car, because of the mystery of him, had been able 
to alarm him, to cause his heart to flutter like a 
coward's. Now came the reaction. The reac- 
tion was not what it would have been had the 
menace been more definite; but even so he felt a 
little light-headed. 

"What does StoU want of me?" he asked. 

"He wouldn't say what. Something. I don't 
know." 
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"TeU StoU I can't come." 

"He talked like it was important," persisted 
the man. 

"Tell him I can't come." 

"Can I say when you will be able to get down?" 

"I don't know myself. As soon as I am able." 

"StoU said if you couldn't come to ring him 
up." 

"You tell StoU that I'll try to get down in 
the morning. Call for me in the morning." 

"At the usual hour?" 

"Not much before nine. That is, unless Mrs. 
Olwell wishes to use the car." 

"What, sir?" 

"Unless Mrs. Olwell wishes to use the car.'* 

"She never has, sir." 

Richard's eyes clouded ; without reflecting upon 
the suggestion conveyed he turned to Winifred. 

"What car have you been using?" he asked. 

She flushed, thinking that he had in mind a 
surreptitious use of the car reserved to himself. 

"I have not needed a car." 

"When can you call at the office? In the 
morning?'* 

"I, Richard?" 

"For the money." 

"Why — almost any time." 

"CaU for Mrs. Olwell shortly before eleven," 
he said, addressing the other. "And hereafter 
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she is to have the use of the car at her conve- 
nience," 

She turned to him after the man had gone. 

"Thank you, Richard. That was very consid- 
erate of you.'* And she added gravely, her eyes 
shining: "if you like, I'll let you help plant the 
tulips." 

"That would be pleasant," he said. 

Which was not a speech to add to his self- 
respect when he thought of it later — ^much later 
— ^in his room. 



CHAPTER XVI 

CONCERNING MONEY, MICE AND MORALS 

RICHARD HATTON, coerced by the dia- 
bolical zeal of the man who called him- 
self StoU, arrived at the Olwell Press shortly 
after half-past eight. StoU was seemingly wor- 
ried about money; he had sent OlwelFs car to 
the house for him Thursday morning, and when 
he declined to leave, had telephoned his urgent 
summons. Now it was Friday morning and the 
iron was poured. 

Richard entered OlwelPs office from the hall- 
way without passing through the customers' en- 
trance. Closing the door softly behind him he 
gathered up his courage in his two hands and in- 
troduced himself to the room. He knew from 
Chris's account that the desk at the left was the 
one he would be expected to use. This desk 
was a large mahogany flat-top, at present hid- 
den underneath a glacier of sample-books, bills, 
proof-sheets in all stages from chrysalis to moth, 
and various odds and ends of pamphlets, un- 
opened letters, lead pencil erasers and minor of- 
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fice equipment. Above and behind the desk were 
the hooks for his hat and overcoat. The hooks 
were out of character with the desk; such a desk 
ought to be accompanied by a mahogany coat- 
tree, or even a wardrobe. But they would do 
for him. One of them was already occupied by 
Olwell's bag, with which Chris had left the house 
Monday night. Richard was calm enough to 
note that the bag now had a mouse-hole in it, 
and even speculated as to what the mouse could 
have stood on when he gnawed the hole. 

The room contained two other desks and a 
filing cabinet, all of which Chris had clearly de- 
scribed. The nearer desk was plainly a type- 
writer flat-top of the inside-out type, at present 
in disuse as such. Hanging up his coat and hat, 
Richard crossed and experimented with its mech- 
anism until he was able to make it disgorge its 
concealed machine. He felt better acquainted 
with the entire room after that. The typewriter 
inside proved to be a standard front-strike im- 
plement using a half-inch blue ribbon that reversed 
itself like a judge, and there was a bell in its 
clothes somewhere that jingled toward the end of 
the line. He found upon pressing the various 
keys that there was no quantitative difference in 
their action, but only a qualitative, some of them 
printing as consonants instead of vowels. 

The second desk stood in the further comer. 
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Had It not been such a grandfather, and had he 
been in a mood less grimly humorous, he would 
have called it Jack Horner and paid no further 
attention to it. This desk seemed to be used only 
for storage, but a row of type-founders' speci- 
men books, some of them as old as itself, served 
to add dignity to its appearance. Upon inspect- 
ing it more closely Richard saw that the central 
drawer bore the words John Olwell printed in 
gold leaf, evidently transferred to the wood from 
a transfer sheet. The desk had undoubtedly be- 
longed to the printer-scholar whose name was in 
the books at the house, and like him had been 
supplanted. 

The filing cabinet, which also bore the trans- 
fer legend John Olwell, filled the entire comer of 
the room nearest the typewriter. 

Seating himself at his desk, Richard began ar- 
ranging the papers that covered it into more 
orderly piles. Then he turned to the drawers 
underneath. These had been locked, but as he 
possessed Olwell's keys he was able to open the 
master-drawer, and through it the others. The 
drawers contained papers of various kinds, some 
of them intelligible, some not. Olwell seemed to 
have removed his purely personal papers, if he 
had ever carried them in this desk. 

As he was seated thus, absorbed in the study 
of his situation, he heard a latch click behind him. 
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Turning swifdy he confronted a small gray man 
who had entered the room with a handful of 
biUs. 

"I'm glad to see you out again, sir," began the 
newcomer. "That was a bad blow you had." 
He looked sympathetically at the bandage that 
Richard had bound about his head. "I fear you 
ought not to have come out so soon." 

"I did receive a rather bad blow," assented 
Richard, thinking of the collapsed stairway. 

"The loss of your beard makes quite a change 
in your appearance, if I may say so." 

He seemed to make no doubt that he was 
speaking to Olwell. 

"You may say so; certainly." 

"You'll find everything in good order, I hope, 
except that your new foreman left your bag on 
the floor for you and the mice got into it ; though 
how they knew what to expect I don't see." 

"I am a sciolist also. You might tell me : what 
was in it that mice would have been puzzled to 
expect?" 

"Ellery said there was a bread sandwich in- 
side." 

"A bread sandwich?" 

"So I hung it on the hook above high water." 

Richard rose, lifted down the bag to the desk, 
opened it and peered inside. A moment later and 
the package containing the two hundred thousand 
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dollars in bills had been dragged from its obscur- 
ity into the light. The package was a little 
mouse-eaten and dribbled crumbs of bread over 
the desk, but it was otherwise intact. Richard 
slipped aside its covering far enough to see the 
contents ; but as he already knew what these were 
he readjusted its rubber band, felt of its unprom- 
ising ribs, smelled it, and with a grimace threw 
it into the waste basket behind him. 

"I remember that sandwich," he said. 

"It spoiled a very good bag for you, sir — and 
leather is very high these days.'* 

"Mice must have bread." 

**I suggest that you might paste a hotel label 
over the hole and use the bag. I suggest that a 
Blackstone label would look very well, and stylish 
at the same time." 

"Inside or outside?" 

"Oh, outside, sir." 

"I'll remember it the next time I take it to the 
Blackstone." 

Now that he had opened the bag, Richard 
continued his examination of its contents. As he 
brought forth the articles that it contained he 
threw them into the waste basket to join the 
bread sandwich. 

"Dyspepsia cure. I wonder if I ever had dys- 
pepsia." 

"Yes, sir." And as Richard glanced at him 
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inquiringly: "Especially in the morning.'* 

"One second-hand hairbrush." 

"The absence of your beard makes a great 
change in your appearance, sir," repeated StolL 

"I dare say. Three toothbrushes with as- 
sorted handles." 

"Aren't those very good toothbrushes to throw 
away?" 

"Take them with you." 

The newcomer made a grimace. "A man 
could hardly use another man's toothbrushes, 
sir. 

Richard again glanced at him sharply. Then 
he lifted out and replaced the remaining articles 
in the bag — the change of linen that Chris had 
discarded, the pajamas, the two-dollar green-and- 
gold silk tie, the eight-dollar gray hat — closed it, 
and set it on the floor against the wall. 

"Very true. When you change men you must 
also change toothbrushes. Is that what you 
mean?" 

"I have one at home, sir." 

"I see. Then you wouldn't need them." 

"I didn't mean, change men. I meant you 
yourself." 

"It wouldn't do. I don't remember a thing 
about those toothbrushes. When you don't re- 
member a man he becomes a stranger. So it is 
with toothbrushes. Unless you remember your 
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toothbrush it's a stranger to you and you don't 
like to use it. Since the other night I seem to 
have lost my memory ; and now Fm paying for it 
I've lost three toothbrushes." 

"I wanted to ask you about our finances, sir," 
began the other, changing the subject. 

But Richard, who by now had rehearsed his 
lesson many times, placed his hand tenderly to 
his bandaged head. 

"It's as I say. I've quite lost my memory. 
These papers, this desk, this room — ^they are all 
as strange to me as if I had never seen them 
before." And he added: "Perhaps I haven't." 

"I noticed when I called you up yesterday, sir, 
that your memory was impaired. A blow on the 
head such as yours often has that effect." 

"Even youl" said Richard. "Of course I 
know you've been here for years, but I don't re- 
member you any better than I do that filing cabi- 
net." 

"I'm your secretary, Mr. Olwell." 

"I faintly recall having had a secretary. Very 
faintly. Long ago. If I'd just been released 
from the penitentiary I couldn't feel more help- 
less. You'll have to help me out for a day or 
two, secretary." 

"I'll remind you where you forget." 

"I don't even remember your name." 

The other shook his head sadly. 
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1 didn't think any one could forget that, sir. 
StoU; James StolL" 

"StoU," repeated Richard thoughtfully. "StoU. 
I don't remember it." 

He rose and crossed to the door, his hands to 
his head. In his mind he was telling himself 
that he was succeeding, that he was still Olwell, 
that all he had to do now was to continue as he 
had begun. This man who had accepted him 
was StoU, Olwell's secretary. If he could con- 
tinue to carry StoU with him he need not concern 
himself greatly about others. For StoU must 
have known Olwell better than any other living 
person. 

In his mind were also other thoughts not easy 
to put into language. 

"If you could see what's going on inside my 
head, StoUl" he cried, turning. 

"You hardly ought to have come down to-day, 
sir. I didn't like to urge you, but I'm very much 
worried about our finances." 

"StoU," mused Richard. "Strange how I've 
forgotten." 

StoU looked at Richard compassionately. But 
he did not allow his pity to turn him from the 
straight road; he persisted in his attempt to di- 
rect Richard's mind to the business of the day. 

"Did you get the package of canceled checks I 
sent you?" 
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"When did you send them?" 

"The boy left before eight. I impressed upon 
him they were very important, sir. He said the 
lady said she would give them to you." 

"Why did you send them, StoU? For me to 
see how I used to sign my name?" 

"I thought if you saw them About our 

finances " 

Richard began pacing to and fro. 

"Learn to do without money, StoU. Money is 
as superfluous as fried potatoes. I can remem- 
ber when I hadn't a cent. And I can remember 
when I had fried potatoes three times a day for 
five straight years." 

"If you would try and remember about our 
finances " 

Richard turned suddenly upon him: "I wish 
you would readjust the bandage on my head, 
StoU." 

"I am not a doctor, sir." 

"Neither am I." 

"I'll do the best I can, if you say so ; but you 
ought to have Dr. Bryan in for work of this 
kind." ^ 

"Dr. Bryan. Do you think a black bat could 
sprout feathers and learn to live in the sun, 
StoU?" 

"I don't know anything about that either." 

StoU laid his papers that he still held in his 
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hand on the filing cabinet and removed the band- 
age from about Richard's head. The wound that 
Richard had received when the stairs gave way 
with him Tuesday, thanks to his prompt care, 
was healing by first intention ; but even so it was 
a bad-looking injury. StoU was glad that he 
had seen it. 

"I should say the injury was doing very well, 
sir. I had no idea it was such an ugly wound. I 
don't wonder it affected your memory." 

"Glad it looks like a good injury. Tie it up 
again, a little more neatly than I had it, if you 
can." 

StoU replaced the bandage as directed. After 
a few final touches he returned to his attack. 

* 'About our finances " 

"What about them?" 

"You borrowed some money at the bank last 
week." 

"I doubt that, StoU. How much did the bank 
lend me?" 

"Seven thousand dollars." 

"I don't remember spending it. What did I 
buy?" 

"You told the cashier that you were paying 
off a mortgage. If you would try and remem- 
ber " 

"A mortgage 1 I dare say I was." 

"The bank has called its loan." 
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"Seven thousand, did you say?" 

"We haven't money enough in either our local 
account or our Chicago account to pay it, Mr. 01» 
well." 

"How much have we?" 

"About a hundred and fifty dollars, and Satur- 
day is pay day." 

"I'm not a forger, and I'm not a counterfeiter, 
and I'm not a thief. I'm afraid I can't help you 
out, Stoll. How is the new man doing?" 

"The new foreman?'* 

"EUery." 

"He knows his business, sir. He's a good 
man. The best we've had for a long time. But 
I don't know whether you'll like him. He wants 
his own way. About the bank — if you would try 
and remember " 

Richard resignedly seated himself at his desk. 
"I'll try, Stoll." 

The answer seemed to satisfy Stoll for the 
moment. Crossing to the filing cabinet he now 
gathered together the papers he had laid down, 
and placed them on the desk. 

"Here's a bill from Bremmer's that I didn't 
like to pay myself. I told them you never run 
bills at the restaurant, sir, but they said it was for 
a dinner with a lady the day you were hurt 
and you'd O. K. it." 

"Pay it," said Richard 
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StoU Indicated an unsigned check that was at- 
tached to the bill. **I made out the check " 

Richard absent-mindedly detached the check 
and took up a pen to sign it. But he caught him- 
self in time. He remembered two vital facts: 
The first was that Olwell was left-handed; he 
remembered Chris's caution at the first rehearsal. 
The second was that he could not sign Olwell's 
name so that the signature would be accepted 
either by StoU or at the bank. He managed to 
transfer the pen to his left hand without attract- 
ing attention; then he tried unsuccessfully to 
write. He had no need to make pretences here — 
his left hand was as useless as that of any right- 
handed man. 

"Perhaps it's — ^paralysis, StoU. I find I can 
hardly use my signing hand any more." 

"A very natural result, sir, where the injured 
hemisphere of the brain happens to be the one 
that controls the signatory muscles." 

The other looked at him a moment quizzically. 

"Just sol" he replied dryly. 

"In a left-handed man that would be the right 
hemisphere." 

Richard reattached the check to the bill and 
handed the papers to StoU. 

"I can't sign checks at present." 

"Couldn't you sign with your other hand?" 

"I might." 
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**Or you could make your mark." 

"I could make my mark." 

"Or you could learn to write with your other 
hand." 

"I could do that." 

"You'd have to leave your right-handed signa- 
ture at the banks if you did that. Can you use 
your right hand at all? Most left-handed men 
can write with both hands." 

"I can use it a little." 

"In that case you ought to have the new signa- 
ture recorded at once." 

"I'll practice it this afternoon," said Richard. 
"Remind me of it to-morrow.'* And he added 
somberly: "If I'm down." 

"To-morrow will do very nicely," said StoU, 
going. "Very nicely for all of us. Now if you 
can only remember " 

"I'll do what I can, StoU." 

Time passed. Richard busied himself with 
the papers that were laid on his desk for his de- 
cision, some of which he could understand, others 
not. The routine work of the office outside went 
on. Now and then StoU would enter, either in 
response to a summons or for conference con- 
cerning his own problems. After a while Rich- 
ard forgot that he was an actor playing a part. 

Among the papers that had been left upon his 
desk was one that purported to be a bill for 
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$412.42 against the city of Wawoona; it had 
been receipted by the Olwell Press through StoU, 
and attached upon it was a slip of yellow paper 
bearing the penciled memorandum: **Grange, 
$67.12.'* Why had the bill been laid upon his 
desk, if it had been paid? And what was the 
meaning of the memorandum? 

As he sat at his desk puzzled by the mystery 
of the annotated bill, StoU entered with a press 
proof of a catalogue form. 

"Ordway was just up from downstairs, sir," he 
said. "He's feeling pretty bad. Ole Oleson for- 
got his margins and ran the grippers into the 
edge of one of the Henry Watts forms." 

But Richard was not listening. 

"What's this, StoU?" he asked. 

"That's the Wawoona bill that should have 
been returned Monday." 

"Why wasn't it?" 

"This Grange memorandum explains. You 
are to send Grange this $67.12 on account of ad- 
vertising. Grange gets out a little program with 
advertising on it. The money has to be sent by 
you personally, and it has to be in cash, by ex- 
press package." 

"Why in cash?" 

"That way it leaves no records." 

"Why no records?" 

"So as not to make trouble." 
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"For us?" 

**Oh, no, sirl For Grange 1 Our actions are 
all proper and legal." 

"You'll have to explain this Grange arrange- 
ment more clearly. I don't remember it at all. 
What does the Olwell Press do that is legal for it 
but that isn't legal for Grange ? And who is this 
man Grange?" 

The secretary lowered his voice; his disclos- 
ures were of a confidential and delicate nature, he 
wished to suggest, touching upon matters not 
usually spoken of in forthright language. 

"You made the arrangement with Grange last 
September. Grange has the giving out of the city 
printing at Wawoona; I gathered that he is in 
politics. Just what his pull is I couldn't say. 
That's not our affair. This was one of Grange's 
orders." 

"Grange gives out the printing. Then he ar- 
ranges to give us his printing. He gave us a job 
of work amounting to $412.42. We filled his 
order, and we received payment. I understand 
you that far. That completes the transaction." 

"It doesn't exactly complete it," said StoU. 
"We owe Grange this $67.12. 

"For advertising, you said.'* 

"Not exactly advertising. We only call it ad- 
vertising." 

"To be sent him in cash by express package." 
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"Yes, sir. On the day before we mail him the 
receipted bill.*' 

"If not for advertising, then why?" 

"There's a rake-off in it for Grange, if I were 
to put it in plain English. A bit of graft, you 
might say." 

"Go on, StoU. I'm interested." 

"Grange orders paper that isn't quite pf stock 
size, and the composition is a bit different, and 
he specifies different ink for the press work. 
That way we have to make Grange a special 
price. Naturally it's a little higher than it would 
be if we didn't take all that trouble. Then we 
divide up the difference." 

"With this fellow Grange?" 

"The difference between what you would do 
the work for if you had to, and what you are 
willing to do it for, charging for it special." 

"Do you mean to tell me that the Olwell Press 
has been dividing stolen money with a thief?" 

"I wouldn't put it that way. You've always 
been paying commissions like that, sir. It's very 
profitably." 

"And absolutely legal, I suppose." 

"Oh, absolutely!" 

"This is my honest day," said Richard, making 
a wry face. "Not legal. Honest. Mail that 
receipted bill to Grange at Wawoona. Then 
make out a check to the city for $67.12 and mail 
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it, explaining that there was an overcharge. Or 
no! That will not do. The cKeck must be for 
$134.24, the full amount; Grange's share is only 
half of it. Grange ought to be wearing stripes 
at the stone pile, that's clear. He's a thief I As 
for us " 

"You used to say we were not responsible for 
the morals of other people." 

"But we are for our own. Grange is a thief. 
We will have nothing to do with him." 

"I'll mail the bill at once, sir." He returned 
to the subject that had brought him to the office. 
"As I was saying, Ole Oleson ran his grippers 
into that Henry Watts form." 

"The money is stolen money." 

"If you wouldn't mind looking, sir." 

"I won't work in partnership with a thief." 

"The proof " 

"Do I have to steal for a living, StoU? 
Do I?" 

"No, sir." 

"I don't and I won't." 

"I quite agree with you, sir, if you say so. 
About this proof " 

"I see. The proof. Ole Oleson ought to have 
had better sense. Ellery will change the mashed 
type for you. What do you want of me?" 

"If it were only type — ^but he smashed into 
those Crystal Lake half-tones. All four of 
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them. What do you want to do about them?" 

"Send a boy for others, StolL" 

"You've forgotten about the Henry Watts 
company. Their office is in Indianapolis." 

"Lift the form and wire them to send us dup- 
licates by special delivery." 

"YouVe still forgotten, I see, sir. They wrote 
us that they have no others." He crossed to the 
filing cabinet and found the letter. "In their 
letter of the eighteenth of last month 1 The 
Crystal Lake cuts are the only ones they have, 
they say. They also ask us to be especially care- 
ful of them." 

"You should have made electrotypes. Never 
send an only cut to the press. Make an electro- 
type. Always." 

"You yourself gave out the cuts, sir. I sug- 
gested electros, but you thought it would be un- 
necessary, seeing that we have to send to Chicago 
now because we have no electrotyper." 

"I gave them out?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Perhaps I did, StoU; but I don't remember 
doing so. Let me look at the cuts. Perhaps they 
can be saved." 

"I'm afraid they're pretty badly mashed." 

StoU laid the proof-sheet on the desk in front 
of Richard. As he had said, the cuts were badly 
injured; the steel grippers had been forced into 
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them to a depth of an eighth of an inch, leaving 
gashes that showed white and crushing in the ad- 
jacent surface until little of it printed even 
faintly. 

"I see they were mounted on wood," com- 
mented Richard, inspecting them. "Wood gives." 

"Hardly enough to be of much service here, I 
should say." 

"Enough to be of service to the press. I've 
known such accidents to ruin an impression cyl- 
inder." 

"I was thinking of the cuts," said StoU. 

"So was I. Perhaps they can be saved." 

"I fear not, sir. The proof shows they were 
pretty badly injured." 

"Suppose we go to the press-room and look at 
the cuts themselves." 

Richard allowed Stoll to guide him to the 
freight elevator; Stoll pulled upward on the wire 
rope controlling the hoist; the drum in the base- 
ment began paying out the cable after the slow 
fashion of the muscle-bound ; and a little later the 
master and the master's secretary lifted the grimy 
gates and stepped out into the press-room. 

They were met by Ordway, the press-room 
foreman. Stoll, seeing that Richard did not 
recognize Ordway and remembering the injured 
hemisphere of the brain, made explanation to 
each. 
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"This is Ordway, your foreman." 

"Oh!" said Richard. 

"Mr, Olwell, since his injury, is not always able 
to remember the names of people." 

"Ohl" said Ordway. 

"We'd like to have a look at the mashed cuts, 
Ordway," began Richard. "Where did it hap- 
pen?" 

"They're on the big Miehle at the end." 

"Press all right?" 

"Oh, the press took it fair enough. Sound as 
a paper of tacks. This isn't the first time. But 
the cuts " 

"Lead me to them." 

But when they reached the last Miehle the cuts 
proved to lie in the shadow of the cylinder. Ord- 
way sent an assistant for benzine and a rag while 
he hung a drop light under the feed table. By 
the time the assistant had returned with the ben- 
zine can Ordway had completed hanging the drop- 
light to suit him. 

"Here you are," he called. "But better take 
off your coat and put on my apron* to keep the ink 
from your clothes." 

Richard now leaned over the bed of the press 
until he could see the cuts. He busied himself 
over them for some minutes; then, withdrawing 
from his cramped position, he expressed his judg- 
ment. 
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"The electro shells are thick and the lead 
backing soft," he said. "The bases are of yield- 
ing Spanish cedar. The cuts can be repaired. 
Send the form upstairs and have them removed." 

"I never heard of its being done," said StoU. 

"That's a new one on me," added Ordway. 
"Anybody who can mend those cuts can mend a 
burnt shoe." 

"They will be tied up about twelve days. Send 
them to J. C. Halliwell, Union Block, San Fran- 
cisco. He'll make them like new. He melts 
away the lead and then lays the shell on polished 
end-wood and taps out the depressions." 

"I can understand how he might level it out. 
But the half-tone lines that are crushed? No- 
body can restore a crushed half-tone," 

"Halliwell can. I don't know how he works, 
but some of it he re-etches and some of it he does 
dry with screen punches and a microscope." 

As they left the Miehle on their way to the 
elevator they were met by a two-thirder. 

"If you're in a hurry," he said, "you'd better 
take the elevator from the shipping-room. This 
one's tied up with a bunch of bindery stuff." 

It was while walking toward the stock-room 
elevator that Richard's attention was caught by 
a peculiar series of notations in lead pencil upon 
some jogged paper piles on the wrapping counter. 
The marked sheets bore numerals in even num- 
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bers — i,ooo, 2,000, 5,000— that had no appar* 
ent relationship to the size of the paper piles 
that they designated. 

"What are those things?" asked Richard of 
the wrapper, 

"Those figures? That shows how many 
sheets." 

"How many sheets in the pile? In each of 
those piles?" 

"That's right. Stock count." 

"It's some of Benson's work, sir," explained 
StoU hastily. 

"If you mean that this pile contains a thou- 
sand sheets, I know better. That's no thousand 
sheets." 

"Stock count, sir," repeated StoU. "It's for 
checking up in shipping." 

"Oh I" 

Richard allowed himself to be dragged away 
from the counter and the incident passed from his 
mind. As they left the elevator at the second 
floor, StoU reverted admiringly to the matter of 
the crushed half-tones. 

"While you may forget people, it's plain you 
haven't forgotten anything about printing, if I 
may say so." 

But Richard had caught a glimpse of Chris 
bending over his foreman's desk across the com- 
posing room. 
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"I forget people and I forget ethics," he re- 
plied ''But especially ethics. I sometimes fear 
I shall never recover my ethics." 

"That would hardly be likely, sir." 

"Yet I remember my printing. Is it not 
strange that a man should remember his printing 
and not remember his sins?" 

"The climbing under that big Miehle was too 
much for you in your weakened condition," said 
Stoll. "And if I may say so, I think you have 
been brooding too much over what happened to 
that convict," 

"What did happen to him, Stoll?" 

"Why, he met with an accident and was 
buried." 

"Buried? So he was. So he was." 

"You ought not to do it," added Stoll firmly. 
"You'll injure your health, sir." 

"Mrs. Olwell is coming down to-day, Stoll. 
Have you any money in the cash drawer I can 
give her?" 

"Five or six dollars is all." 

"Is it honest money?" 

"Entirely, sir. Earned in regular manner. Al- 
though if I may suggest, it hardly makes any 
difference on five or six dollars. As I was say- 
mg 

"Very true. Mrs. Olwell will need more idian 
that. See what you can do." 
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"That's what I was speakmg of, sir— our 
finances." 

"See what you can do," 

"As I was telling you " 

"Mrs. Olwell's needs are first." 

"If I knew where I could get more I would, 
sir, but " 

"How much, did you say?" 

"Five or six doUars," 

"I may have to ask you for all of it. Keep it 
away from the police." 

"I agree with you, sir. You are a little over- 
wrought. If I might suggest " 

"Ethics, Mrs. Olwell, money, the police. 
Four. What else ? One other. What am I for- 
getting now? One other." 

"Were you thinking of the smashed cuts?" 

"Not the press-room. The job-room. The 
new man I sent you as foreman. EUery. EUery 
is five. I wish you would tell Ellery I want him, 
StoU." 

"Yes, sir." 

"Ellery makes five." 

"I'll send him to you, sir." 

"Do so, StoU. And when Mrs. Olwell comes, 
let me know." 

When Chris found him, the head of the Olwell 
Press was pacing the floor of the office. He had 
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abandoned the papers upon his desk. His mind 
was back in yesterday's channels — ^thoughts of 
Mrs. Olwell, Chris, himself, StoU, the police, all 
tumbling over one another riotously. But mostly 
it was Mrs. Olwell. 

"Has it come, partner?" asked Chris when 
Richard did not speak. 

"Not yet." He crossed to the window and 
looked out. "You ought never to have stayed 
here, Chris. You ought to have gone to New 
York by that first train." 

"Both of us 1" 

"No, Chris. We couldn't have got half-way." 

"I told you Tuesday why I didn't go. I was 
afraid." 

"Did I say that I believed you?" 

"I've got to have somebody to lean on, part- 
ner. You know that. Remember the trial, how 
I wilted? Remember how the prosecutor held it 
up as evid«nce? When you gave me that bunch 
of money I thought nothing would be easier than 
to go straight to New York. But I couldn't. I 
was afraid.'* 

"Afraid for me, not for yourself." 

"What good could I do you by staying?" 

Richard turned away from the window. 

"Drop it, partner I I can see right through 
you. Tell me now about the job room. How 
are you getting along?" 
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"That foreman job suits me 1 Fve been mak- 
ing good And the place needed me. I never 
saw such a looking mess. When I moved in 
Tuesday noon you couldn't find stone room to 
lock up an eight-by-twelve Gordon without mov- 
ing stuff round. Nothing tied up. Just pushed 
aside, with a piece of reglet for a prop. And 
dead matter I You couldn't set up a Turk's nick- 
name without picking for sorts. You know what 
that kind of thing does to a printer's time." 

"To type, too. Tweezers are hard on type." 

"Fve changed all that. I lay out copy for 
them and lay down rules for them and boss them 
round and try .to make a •showing." 

"It's a man's job," said Richard. 

"But it gives me a funny feeling at the pit of 
the stomach when I think what's happened. 
Kicked out of the shop for a hobo on Monday, 
and sent back as foreman on- Tuesday. One 
morning a hungry tramp printer six months out 
of San Quentin ; the next, new clothes, new looks, 
new name — cock of the roost!" 

Richard seated himself at his desk and began 
fingering a sheaf of bills. But he did not look 
at them. He looked off into space. 

"I've changed my mind," he said at last. "I 
don't see but what you might stay right here, now 
you're doing so well. Fd rather like to have 
you." 
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"Why?" asked Chris. 

"On Mrs. Olwell's account. She needs you." 

"How about you? Doesn't she need you?" 

"She needs both of us." 

"Are you going to stay?" 

"No." 

"It looks as if you could if you wanted to." 

Richard paused for a moment, as though 
weighing the statement. 

"It isn't a question of looks, Chris. My ap- 
pearance somehow seems to serve, probably be- 
cause, as you said, no one knows how Olwell 
looked without a beard. The police have me 
tagged as Olwell. The longer they see me the 
harder it will be for them to suspect me." 

He rose and again began pacing the room. 

"But I failed. There's more to a human life 
than a voice and a face." 

"I know how you feel." 

"You can dodge the fence posts, but you can't 
dodge the barbed wire." 

"I'll stay if you will," said Chris. 

"I don't dare, Chris." 

He tried to avoid saying the thing, but there 
seemed to be no alternative. 

"There are complications connected with Mrs. 
Olwell." 

"Other ones?" 

"She has to ask me for money. Me! Com- 
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ing to me for her own money I After what she 
did for us I" 

"I didn't think of that'' 

"I can't even draw her own money for her 
from the bank, because it's in Olwell's name and 
I haven't learned his signature." 

"It's wrong." 

"It's horrible 1 And that's not the worst. You 
can't fling fire about as we've been doing with- 
out starting a blaze." 

He looked at Chris somberly. 

"Mrs. Olwell speaks of dismissing her suit for 
divorce." 

"You can't let her 1" 

"I can't stop herl" 

He paced back and forth for a moment, and 
then again stopped in front of Chris. 

"I've merely been courteous and decent. I sent 
Ellen with a message that she was to continue to 
occupy her part of the house. Olwell had driven 
her out. I couldn't do less than that, could 
I?" 

"No.'' 

"I had to stay in the house because of our 
plans. And of course I had to speak to Mrs. Ol- 
well when she spoke to me." 

"Yes." 

"Olwell must have been a brute." 

"If you're pretending to be Olwell, you'll have 
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to do what he did. You can't act to please your- 
self." 

"Throw a whiskey glass at her? Swear at 
her? Threaten to kill her? Bring another wo- 
man to the house?" 

"If you're pretending to be Olwell." 

"The point is I'm not Olwell. Oh, I don't in- 
tend to let the thing get beyond my control I" 

Chris did not pretend to misunderstand. 

"You haven't — fallen in love with her, part- 
ner?" 

"I'm afraid I have, Chris." 

"Is that why you sent for me?" 

"Yes." 

The younger man walked over to the window. 

"We ought to take the first train out," he said 
after a little. "There's a train out of Chicago 
at five-thirty that we could catch." 

"I ought. Not you, Chris." 

"We'll go together." 

"That will be best, maybe. Provided I can 
raise some money for her. StoU has six dollars 
in the cash drawer. I told her to call at eleven, 
but it's almost that now. We may have to stay 
over. We can't leave her without money." 

"If that's all " 

Thrusting his hand into his trousers pocket 
Chris produced the money that Richard had given 
him on Monday. 
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Tm a sentimentalist, too, partner. Here's 
the money you lent me, except fifty dollars I had 
to spend." 

"Could you spare the third hundred?" 

"A hundred? She'll need it all. I have three 
days' pay coming." 

"I've already given her what I had," said 
Richard. "She used it for bills that had to be 
paid. StoU will have to raise enough for us 
by collecting closi^r. We sha'n't need a large 
amount. Perhaps we can catch that five-thirty." 

"That will be best, partner." 

Richard slipped the bills into an envelope, 
sealed it, and wrote Mrs. Olwell's name upon it. 

"Thank you, Chris. If she doesn't get down 
I'll leave it with StoU for her." 
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CHAPTER XVII 



THE COLOR OF A VOICE 



S TOLL'S gray tones announced the arrival of 
the invited guest almost before the ink of her 
name on the envelope was dry. His voice had 
in It something of surprise ; something of anxiety 
also, as though he feared that this departure 
from the usual might culminate in an unpleasant 
scene. But Richard's calm word of direction re- 
assured him; her arrival was expected; he with- 
drew, openly relieved, to show her inside the door. 

•'Better stay, Chris," said Richard. "Mrs. 01- 
well will not remain long, and I'd like to have 
you in the room." 

Richard intended being politely formal, for- 
getting that he had not been politely formal in 
the garden the morning before, nor later in the 
day when she brought him StoU's call to the tele- 
phone, nor later still when they met upon the 
stairs and stopped for an exchange of friendly 
commonplaces, nor again in the evening after 
dinner. Blow hard, blow soft, gold lived in a 
loft ; fire and ice may combine, but the result will 
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resemble neither; least of all will it resemble ice. 

Winifred spoke with the confidence of a friend, 
Richard with the hard politeness of a chance busi- 
ness acquaintance, which was foolish. If Chris 
Kringle were to meet Chris Crabbed he would 
stop him and ask for a match. Winifred saw 
only what she expected to see. The sun can drive 
a man out of his overcoat any summer afternoon. 
She was so interested and so happy, so flattered 
at his invitation to visit the printing-office, so 
pleased to have been oflFered the use of the car, 
that his attempt at formality, a thin enough shell 
at the best, melted away like wax in the window. 

"I'm here, you see !" she cried. 

Richard placed a chair for her and invited her 
to be seated. He had not intended doing this. 

"Won't you sit down?" 

"Thank you," she said, accepting the courtesy. 
"I had not visited your office for so long that I'd 
almost forgotten where it was." 

"I found I'd forgotten, too," replied Richard. 

"And you were away only four days." She 
corrected herself. "Three days — ^Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday; this is Friday." 

"It must have been longer." 

"Three days. The extent of an absence isn't 
always measured by its length." 

She looked round the room with the frank 
curiosity of a child. 
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"You haven't changed your office much. That 
is a new desk you have; I don't remember it. 
But I remember the old desk there in the corner. 
You used to work on it, and there was a big 
table across that end of the room. And you used 
to have a small table here opposite you with a 
typewriter on it, instead of the' smaller desk." 

"The typewriter is inside," he said. 

"Oh, a folding desk! Show me." 

Laying his hand upon the movable part of the 
desk he elevated the machine into working posi- 
tion; but although he operated it, he did not ex- 
plain the mechanism; he might have been a time- 
serving clerk. 

"I don't believe you like that desk," she re- 
marked keenly. 

For she had noticed that his cordial greeting of 
the day before was vaguely qualified. 

"I never use it," he replied. 

"No stenographer?" 

"Not at present." 

She looked at him, puzzled anew by his man- 
ner. 

"Now that you are here," he continued, trying 
to speak in level, unemotional tones, "you will 
want your money. The ghost is walking to-day." 
He reached for the manila envelope. "Your pay 
envelope." 

"Thank you, Richard." And then, opening it: 
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"Oh, thank you 1'* In her excitement she sprang 
to her feet, all thought of Richard's aloofness 
forgotten. "That's more money than I've had foi; 
years. Please go right on," she said, turning to 
Chris, "if you're discussing office matters. I can 
listen. I'd love to listen." 

"Mr. EUery is foreman of the job room." 

"I remember Mr. EUery's name. You told 
me you were having him at the house Tuesday 
night. It was you, wasn't it?" she asked, ad- 
dressing him. 

"Yes, ma'am. I called to talk over things with 
Mr. Olwell." 

Chris, manifesting obvious embarrassment, had 
begun edging toward the door the moment atten- 
tion was directed to himself. With his hand on 
the knob he now stated that he had to be back in 
the job room to answer questions about a three- 
color folder, and he would look in again pretty 
soon. 

"He seemed ill at ease," said Winifred. "I 
hope not on my account.'* 

"Ellery always looks a little frightened in the 
front office." 

"Where have I seen him before?" 

"Probably at the house," replied Richard 
quickly. "You must have seen him Tuesday 
night." 

"It wasn't then. Don't you remember? I was 
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resting and Ellen slipped out and you rang for 
her and I had to answer the call to let you 
know." 

"I remember." 

"Not then; some other time. His voice is 
strangely familiar and I'm sure I've seen him. 
It will come to me in a minute." 

"The human voice is a very deceptive organ." 

"But, Richard I There are some voices that 
can't deceive one." 

The danger of discovery became suddenly of 
no importance. 

"You are right," he said. 

Winifred looked at him thoughtfully; had he 
been thinking of the danger of discovery he 
might have suspected that she was connecting 
him in her mind with Chris, whom she was sure 
she had seen before. But he was thinking of 
the voices that are not deceptive. 

Winifred's glance had nothing in it of suspicion 
or distrust. To her he was the Richard Olwell 
she knew ; changed, yet because of his strangeness 
attractive; the same man, pleasingly different. 

"Your own voice ! It changes a great deal, be- 
cause your mood changes, but I'd never fail to 
recognize it. Not now I Not since the last three 
days 1 Nor you mine, I think." 

"Nor I yours." 

"One's voice is his color." 
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"Don't I know?" 

Why had he asked her to visit the printing- 
office? He should have known better than to 
do it; yet at the time the reasons — ^thc two prin- 
cipal reasons, at least — had seemed adequate. 

He forced himself to review them — and was 
obliged to admit that only a sentimentalist would 
have found them considerable. First, he had 
asked her because she was entirely ignorant with 
respect to her business affairs. She owned a 
printing-office, yet hardly knew the difference be- 
tween an eighth-medium Golding and a lead-cut- 
ter. In another day he and Chris would be gone. 
How was she going to look after her interests in- 
telligently if she did not so much as know what 
they were ? She could not learn the printing busi- 
ness over night; he did not mean that. No one 
can learn much of anything useful over night. 
But she could see the plant in operation, and her 
interest could be directed. 

The other reason was associated with the flare 
of his wrath excited by Olwell's denial to her of 
the use of his car. Richard had angrily ordered 
the car to be placed at her disposal; specifically, 
he had placed it at her disposal for this visit. 

He had asked her down, and here she was. 

"You told me you wished me to see the differ- 
ent departments," said Winifred. "Did you 
mean this morning?" 
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"This morning. To-morrow I shall be en- 
gaged." 

"I felt sure I had not misunderstood; and yet 
almost nothing that has happened this week has 
perplexed me more. Why should I visit your 
printing-office ?'* 

Why indeed? He acting as Olwell could not 
explain such an invitation. 

"There is no reason," said Richard bitterly. 

"I don't say I'm not pleased to be asked with- 
out a reason; but I'm puzzled; all the more 
puzzled because of the absence of a reason." 

"Why not call it paying you back? There was 
no reason why you should invite me to help plant 
your tulips yesterday; no reason, except that you 
thought it would be a pleasant change." 

"That was it, oi course," said Winifred. 

Again she looked at him closely. He had just 
said that his invitation was in payment of a debt. 
Why should he be so desirous of paying his debts 
— especially of paying his debts to her? 

She did not pursue the question, nor did she 
again refer to the matter of visiting the printing 
departments. She might have felt disappointed 
in the reason he gave for asking her; but now 
that she saw his smoky eyes that still refused to 
meet hers and heard the bitter tones of his voice 
another question of such leaping importance 
thrust itself forward that she wondered if she 
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could be awake. The other question she had not 
pursued because she had not cared to; this ques- 
tion she did not dare to pursue. Richard Olwell 
had indeed changed; she, Winifred Olwell, had 
changed also. She did not yet know, she could 
not yet weigh, the changes either in him or in her- 
; i self. 

"To-day is Friday." She smiled ruefully. 

^ "We were married on a Friday. And here we 

^,, , ■* are, nearly five years later, on the point of being 

divorced. I don't believe we were ever really; 

acquainted. 

"I remember when you first came to our house. 
I was just a scared little country girl. You and 
my cousin had come up to our town on a hunting 
trip. You wore a beard even then. You were a 
city man, and much older ; but you seemed to like 
me, and we had some good times together, and 
when you returned to the city I thought about 
you more than I ought. And then you came 
back, and before I knew it we were married." 

She paused as if expecting a reply, but Richard 
remained silent. When she continued there was 
a catch in her voice. 

"But we didn't get along together." 

"There is nothing I can say." 

"Somehow I made you hate me." 

"Not that." 

"I did." 
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Richard repeated to himself that he was 01- 
well — ^that at any cost he must not forget he was 
Olwell, and must act as Olwell would have done. 
He was not acting as Olwell would have acted, 
not in the least talking as Olwell would have 
talked. He could not bring himself to do either. 
The situation demanded brutality, and he was 
only a former convict. 

"You are unfair to yourself," he protested. 

"Anyhow, you grew to hate me." 

"Not hate I" 

"You became indiflFerent to me. That's even 
worse." 

Winifred's manner suddenly changed. She 
sprang to her feet with a little laugh that was in- 
tended to be careless and tolerant. 

"So we're getting a divorce I" 

Crossing to the window, she looked out on the 
street below. 

"Forpve me for talking like this. I don't 
know why I did it, unless it's because you've been 
so— so considerate." And when Richard did not 
reply: "You wish me to get a divorce, don't 
you?" 

"Yes." 

"Tell me frankly — do you especially desire to 
be free so as to marry some one else?" 

"I shall not marry — any one else." 

She looked at him for a long moment. Had 
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he 3ared meet her eyes he would have seen ques- 
tions and answers in them. But Richard Hatton 
did not know of the questions, and after a little 
he heard Winifred's answer that she herself had 
been obliged to make. 

"I'm not sure I wish a divorce." 

"It will be better," said Richard. 

"Why?" 

He could not tell her why, and remained silent. 

"You do wish to be free," she continued. 

"I wish you to be free." 

She shook her head slowly. "No, I don't un- 
derstand you at all, Richard. I never did. We 
married without understanding each other. 
Then when I gave you my money to put into 
your business " 

Richard, forgetting that he was Olwell, made 
an exclamation of anger. 

"You're angry with me for mentioning it, but 
I didn't mean it as a reproach." 

"I am not angry with you for mentioning it," 
he said. 

"Since then we've been living mostly apart. 
Then came that terrible night three days ago, 
when you were not yourself." 

Richard again heard the catch in her voice. 

"And then suddenly you change and become 
more kind and likable than I've ever known you 
to be, but ask me to go ahead and get a divorce." 
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"You must. For your own sake, you must." 

"Oh I In all the years Fve known you, you've 
never spoken like that, of my doing anything for 
my own sakel And I believe you mean it I" 

She looked at him; he felt the thrill of her 
emotion where he stood, dumb and miserable, at 
his desk. 

"Fve changed my mind about the divorce. If 
you wish a divorce you can get one yourself. Fll 
not stand in the way." 

Richard forced himself to meet her eyes. 

"Why do you look at me like that?" she con- 
tinued. 

"You don't know what you're saying." 

"Perhaps I don't. I don't know what I'm 
actually saying. No one ever does. But I know 
what I mean to say, and that's very simple. I 
wish to be happy and I wish my friends to be 
happy. Even my husband!" 

"Husband I" 

"Even you, Richard I" 

"I hope you will believe me when I say it is 
imperative you must not think of changing your 
plans." 

"Why?" 

"It is more than imperative." 

"But why?" 

"I can't tell you. Only believe me." 

"Fll think it over," she said smilingly. 
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Winifred's Intuition, which had led her to dis- 
miss his protests against her decision, now 
prompted her to make a very daring speech. 

"Why don't you call me by my name?" she 
asked. "You haven't used my given name once 
since I've been here." 

He did not have the courage to consent and 
he did not have the courage to refuse. 

"Winifred," he said as if dazed, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

"That's once, but it only half suits me. Call 
me Winnie, as you used to." 

"Winnie." 

"Thank you — Dickl That's twice, Dick I 
And I've spoken your name twice in payment. 
You've made me very happy 1" 

She turned the knob of the door and partly 
opened it. 

"The first thing I'm going to buy Is a stand 
lamp for your den, so that you can read with 
some comfort. I'll be back to tell you where, 
and you can drop In at the store and look at it." 

Then she went out, and he came to his senses. 

"A stand lamp for my den I And coming back 
to tell me where she bought it! What have I 
done?" 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

MONEY AND MORE MONEY 

S TOLL'S entrance had apparently gone un- 
noticed, as had also his first words. He 
now spoke again. 

"I was explaining to you about our finances, 
sir. You said you'd try and remember " 

"I want your help, secretary. I may have to 
go to New York this afternoon. If I do, see that 
Mrs. Olwell doesn't need for money. Take care 
of her first." 

"I've been trying to tell you, sir. We haven't 
money enough in the bank to pay off the men to- 
morrow. Neither here nor in Chicago. In 
either bank account, sir. Then there's that call 
loan; that has to be paid." 

"Make some collections." 

"I have already collected very close, sir." 

"This business is solvent, isn't it?" 

The secretary smiled deprecatingly. 

"It was, the first of the month. Certainly! 
But our bank balance has fallen ofi since then." 

"What is our bank balance?" 
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"Our balance at the First National in Chicago 
is under a hundred and fifty. At the bank here 
it's only thirty-odd." 

Richard's grayish-brown eyes seemed to nar- 
row as the subject took hold upon his attention. 

"I forget what balance we ought to carry." 

"Two weeks ago our First National bal- 
ance " 

"Never mind that now I Can you get in 
enough money to-day to take me to New York? 
I'll need a hundred dollars." 

"I don't think so," said StoU. "Our 
finances " 

"I know. We're poor and need money. I've 
never known the time when I didn't need money, 
Stoll." He walked to the window. "Have 
you?" he asked. "Have you?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"When, Stoll?" 

"Two weeks ago our Chicago balance was 
sixty-odd thousand." 

Richard wheeled, his interest of a sudden com- 
pletely engaged. 

"Whatl" he cried. He walked toward Stoll. 
"Say that again I" 

"Sixty-odd thousand dollars," repeated Stoll. 

"What has become of it?" 

"You drew it out, sir." 

"I did?" 
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"If you would try and remember " 

"I drew out sixty thousand dollars? In cash?" 

"More than that." 

"Why didn*t you say so?" 

"I've been trying to, sir, all the morning. And 
you had over fifty-five thousand in your private 
account." 

"Fifty-five thousand dollars in my private ac- 
count? And I drew that out too?" 

"All but eighty-seven dollars." 

Richard remembered the words of Maggie 
Driver. He was to have joined her with money 
enough to last them the rest of their lives, she 
had said. All he could beg, borrow or steal, she 
had said. 

"When did I draw out the sixty-odd thousand 
dollars frt)m our business account?" he asked 
after a pause. 

"The Saturday before you were hurt." 

"Was It — ^my money?" 

"Certainly 1 You're the owner of the busi- 



ness." 



"When (Kd I draw from my private account?" 

"The same day. Besides that, you had sold 

some stock, and an option on some timber land, 

and I don't know how much else, without banking 

the money. Anyhow, I can't trace it." 

"Over one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars in cash I" 
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"Over two hundred thousand, counting the 
money you didn't bank." 

"Enough to fill a trunk 1" 

"Only a small parcel, sir. All in very large 
bills. I telephoned in and inquired. You see, I 
didn't know how badly you were hurt. You must 
have wanted it to put through some cash deal or 
other, but I can't find any papers telling what." 

Richard walked thoughtfully to his desk, where 
he stood for a moment pondering. 

"Are you sure I had it, StoU?" 

"Oh, you had itl" 

"Had I been— drinking?" 

"Not enough to make you — ^heavy." 

"Two hundred thousand dollars in cashl I 
can't believe it, StoU! What would a man buy 
requiring that amount in cash, where a certified 
check wouldn't answer?" 

"What else would you want it for?" 

"We must find out what I did with that 
money 1" 

He began hurriedly looking through the vari- 
ous compartments of the desk, forgetting that he 
had just examined their contents. 

"Did you try the safe?" 

"I looked, and it isn't in the safe. Maybe you 
hid it." 

"That's itl I hid it." 

"Or you may have sent.it to another city." 
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"I must have done so." 

"I might call and inquire at the express office 
whether you sent off any package." 

"A good idea I And I'll look here." 

Richard crossed and began searching the 
drawers of the table. 

"Fve been through those drawers, sir." 

"Where else could I have put it?" 

"I suggest that if you would try and remem- 
ber " 

"I would if I could, StoU." 

"I suggest that if you would sit down quietly 
and try and think, it might come to you." 

"Thinking about money is distasteful to me," 
said Richard, seating himself at his desk. 

He could not, of course, hope to remember 
what he never knew, but he might try to imagine 
Olwell's actions. Where would Olwell have con- 
cealed a package containing two hundred thou- 
sand dollars in currency? 

He began with Monday morning when he first 
saw the man. Olwell must have had the money 
with him then. And he must have had the money 
with him when he discharged them; or if not with 
him he had it where he could lay his hands upon 
it. The same was true of Monday night. When 
Olwell entered his house he must have had the 
money with him or near him. 

He tried to think back to what Maggie Driver 
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had said. He only remembered that she had 
spoken of a sum of money, that she thought it 
was a large sum, that she had not seen it. 

Olwell had come down from upstairs with top- 
coat, hat and bag, ready to leave; it was plain 
that he would not have left a sum of money be- 
hind him upstairs. He had not placed it in his 
bag — Richard had twice been through it and 
knew its contents to the last toothbrush. He had 
not placed it in his overcoat pocket — Richard had 
searched every pocket carefully before allowing 
Chris to wear it. He had not placed it in his 
hat — Richard had examined it for marks of 
identification, and besides there was no room. 
Neither had he placed it in a pocket of his suit 
— ^the first thing Richard had done was to exam- 
ine these pockets for papers and articles of value. 

But if not here, then where ? 

One possibility was Maggie Driver. Olwell 
might have given her the money to care for. 
Richard smiled at the thought. He did not need 
to assure himself that Olwell never would have 
left two hundred thousand dollars in cash with 
Miss Driver. Besides, Maggie's own words in- 
dicated that he had not. She had stormed at 
Richard, thinking him Olwell, because he had not 
brought the money. And she had remained in 
town — he had seen her Tuesday afternoon. She 
would not have remained in town five minutes 
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with one per cent of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars in cash. 

The only other possibility was the dining-room 
at the house. 

"I must have hidden it at the house, StoU. I'll 
run out and look. I think under the circum- 
stances it might be wiser not to speak of the loss. 
The amount h too large." 

"I agree with you, sir. Not even to the 
police 1" 

"You look like another man with your beard 
off; but I'm still calling you Dick." 

The cat can afford to be jovial when the 
mouse has nothing to say. 

"I hope we haven't interrupted you." 

Chief of Police Burly and Sergeant Powers, 
standing inside the softly closed door, awaite4 
Richard Hatton's pleasure. 

"Chief of Police Burly, sir, and Sergeant 
Powers," explained StoU. 

Richard pressed his hand to his forehead. 

"I was expecting you — ^but later. Later.'* 

"That's what the old , man remarked when 
Death rapped on the window. But he knew he'd 
come." 

The chief of police laughed — or rather, he 
made a ghastly chuckling noise down in his throat 
intended to pass for laughter. 
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"You've changed your mind I I didn't believe 
it possible 1" 

"I had to, Dick." 

"And I thought you had me tagged 1" 

"We'd like to see you alone," said Burly, 
glancing significantly at StoU. 

"Mr. Olwell hasn't been strong, and I fear 
he may not be equal to an examination upon the 
accident." 

"No one has mentioned any accident," said 
Burly. 

"Do you wish me to stay, sir?" 

"Better go, StoU; you'll hear less. No matter. 
Suit yourself. Go or stay." 

"Better go," said Burly. 

"We have to obey the police." 

"If you want me I am within call. I shall be 
working immediately outside the door." 

The moment StoU was out of the room the 
chief, still chuckling, took a bill from his pocket. 

"Can you change a fifty, Dick?" 

"No." 

"I wish you'd look and see," said Burly. 

Richard, who was no longer thinking of money, 
mechanically pulled some change from his pocket. 

"Look in your pocketbook." 

Hesitating for the briefest moment, Richard 
took Olwell's bill-book from his inside coat 
pocket and opened it. 
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"Empty," he said. 

"Are you sure?" 

"Look for yourself 1" 

Burly did not take the proffered pocketbook; 
neither did he explain his purpose in asking to 
see it. 

"How much did you think I had?" asked Rich- 
ard after a moment. "You don't think I'd try to 
hold out anything on you, do you?" 

Burly seemed increasingly amused. 

"We'll take that up later. You see, we've 
learned a good deal about the man who was 
killed." 

"We even know where his clothes came from 1" 
said Powers. 

"I've learned something too!" cried Richard 
fiercely. "He was a thief and a scoundrel 1 He 
deserved all he got — and a good deal morel" 

"I suppose you know what we want." 

"Yes I" Richard extended his hands. "Put 
them on I" 

"Handcuffs? No, Dick." 

Richard crossed the room for his hat and coat 
which he donned. 

"I'm ready!" he announced. And when Burly 
remained where he was : "I say I'm ready." 

It was at this moment that Chris blundered 
Into the net. 

Had StoU known that Chris was a former con- 
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a kindly errand for her husband — ^as she thinks I 
As she thinks!" 

"Don't lose your head, Dick," cautioned 
Burly. 

"But youVe wrong 1 There's no blood on my 
hands I" 

"Never mind about that now." 

"It's monstrous 1 I'll not have itl She shall 
not be made to suffer that unspeakable shock I" 

"Cut out the tragedy, Dick I" said Burly with 
an abrupt change of tone. "What have you done 
with the money?" 

The question brought Richard to his senses. 

"I never had the money," he replied quietly. 

"No fairy stories, Dick I Give it to me 
straight. You see, I know." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

AS IF LIFE WERE MADE UP OF HONESTY 

WINIFRED OLWELL chose this moment 
for her return to her husband's office, as 
she called It. She knocked upon the door, and 
then without waiting for a reply opened it. 

"I never had the money," Richard was re- 
peating. 

Had the police officers been strangers Wini- 
fred would have been startled at finding them in 
Richard's company. But Chief of Police Burly 
to her was only her Cousin Benjamin, whose col- 
lection of finger prints she was classifying. 

"I found itl" she cried to Richard, after a 
friendly nod to the officers. 

Richard automatically removed his hat, but 
stood silent. 

"Don't you care?'* 

"Have StoU put it in the safe for you until 
you can see a lawyer." 

"In the safe I" 

"Or take it to the bank." 

"Why," cried Winifred, "it's at Cutler's, and 
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you're to call and make sure you* like it, if you 
wish to, before they deliver it. It's adjustable 
in every direction, and has a very pleasing pedes- 
tal and shade." 

*'0h 1 The stand lamp." 

"What did you think I had found, Dick?" 

**A package of papers," replied Richard 
lamely. 

Burly turned upon him in his best inquisitorial 
manner. 

"You did, did you? That's how you never 
had them, is it? Hid them, did you? And you 
thought Winnie had found them without know- 
ingi" 

Richard shrugged his shoulders. 

"It seems she hadn't.'* 

The reference to a package of papers that had 
been lost and that Richard thought she had 
found awakened in Winifred's mind the recol- 
lection that she had in fact brought down a pack- 
age of papers for Richard. These had been 
delivered at the house by a boy after his leaving. 
As she was .intending to see Richard at eleven 
o'clock she had accepted the package and prom- 
ised the messenger to deliver it. 

"I forgot I" she cried. "A package about this 
wide and this long?" 

She indicated a package about the size^ of a 
bill-book. 
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"You did find theml" cried Richard. 

She crossed to the table, where she opened her 
hand bag. 

"A funny thing I About two hours and a half 
ago a boy came to the door with a package for 
Mr. Olwell. I told him I'd see that Mr. Olwell 
got it. So he left it. And I put it in my hand 
bag. Are these the papers?" 

Richard went to his desk and pressed a call 
button. 

"Have StoU take care of them I" 

"Aren't you going to see if any are missing?" 
she asked, when Richard did not take the pack- 
age. 

"Not now 1 Not here 1" 

'Ohl They're secret papers I" 

Put these papers in the safe, StoU. They are 
for Mrs. Olwell." 

StoU started to cross the room to where Wini- 
fred was fingering the package. But Burly in- 
terposed. 

"Let me have the papers, Winnie." 

"No ; they belong to my husband," she replied, 
holding them behind her. 

"I'd like to see those papers just the same," 
said the chief of police. 

"Put them in the safe I" commanded Richard. 

Winifred gave StoU the package, who started 
with it for the door. 
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"Put the papers in the safe, as Mr. Olwell 
directs." 

"Stay where you are I" cried Burly. And as 
Stoll stopped: "You'd better not wait, Winnie." 

"Oh, is that it?" 

His remark that she had better not wait had 
sounded like a threat 

"I interrupted you, didn't I?" she said. "You 
were saying something to Dick when I came in — 
something serious? Something about this pack- 
age?" 

"Not at aU." 

"What was it you were saying to Dick?" 

"I haven't said it yet," replied Burly signifi- 
cantly. 

"Then rU stay and hear id" 

When he saw that she intended to stay Rich- 
ard added his request to that of Burly. The 
misery in his tones did not escape her. 

"I wish you wouldn't stay," he pleaded. 

"Do you know what he's going to say?" 

"Yes." 

"Is it— charging you with something?" 

"Yes." 

"Is the charge — ^true?" 

"He will say it is." 

"Do I know what it is. Cousin Benjamin?" 

"You do not," replied Burly. 

"Then I'U stay I^ 
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The chief of police made no move to explain 
his innuendoes, but remained waiting for her to 
leave. 

"Why don't you say it to him?" 

"You're his wife." 

"Exactly why I ought to be toldl" 

"You may go. The others will stay." 

"The stupidity of some of you policemen some- 
times makes me very angry, Benjamin!" 

A slow flush spread over Burly's face. When 
at last he spoke, his voice was harder and his 
words less calculated to avoid offense. 

"Just for that I'm going to tell you." He 
turned upon Richard. "I'll have to hand it to 
you, Dick, You're one foxy little cousin I" And 
then to Winifred: "I'll let Dick do the ex- 
plaining." 

Burly again smiled at Dick, but the smile could 
not have been called a friendly smile. It was 
almost a baring of his teeth. And there was no 
humorous chuckle to accompany it. 

"I want you to explain to your wife why you 
sold seventy or eighty thousand dollars' worth 
of stocks and bonds in Chicago last week, and 
cashed the check without banking it. And why 
on top of that you borrowed five thousand in 
Chicago at the First National and seven thou- 
sand more here on demand notes, and took away 
the cash. Then I want you to explain why you 
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drew out practically your entire private Chicago 
account, in cash, and practically the entire Olwell 
Press Chicago account, also in cash, amounting 
to more than one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. All in ten-thousand-dollar bills I And 
all on the same day I Two hundred thousand 
dollars in cash I" 

"Money 1" said Winifred contemptuously. 

"And I want you to explain to your wife why 
you bought a ticket to Los Angeles for the nine- 
thirty Limited, Monday night's train, without say- 
ing anything to her about it. And why Miss Maggie 
Driver bought another for the same train." 

"Go on!" said Richard. "Tell her the rest I 
Tell her why I didn't go r 

"You didn't go because you got cracked on the 
bean by a burglar." 

"Tell her why you arrested me I" 

"I haven't arrested you. How can I? You 
haven't broken any laws, have you? I haven't 
anything on you. The money was technically 
yours." 

"Then — ^you haven't found it outl" 

"Found what out?" asked Burly. 

"No matter 1" 

Richard threw his hat to the ceiling, caught it, 
stepped over to the wall with it, replaced it on 
its hook. He removed his top-coat also and hung 
it up. 
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"No matter!" he repeated exultantly. "I was 
right. You still have me tagged. And you 
didn't change your mind because you had to, as 
you stated, for you haven't yet changed it. I 
have only one question to ask: Why are you 
here?" 

Burly looked reproachfully at Winifred. 

"To protect my cousin's financial interests." 

He continued sorrowfully, in hurt tones. 

"I wanted you to know that I was on to your 
game. If it hadn't been for that burglar you 
would be in California this minute, money and 
all, and Winnie could have whistled for her share 
of the kale." 

"I don't believe a word you've said," remarked 
Winifred. "Money and all? What money?" 

"The money in that package. That package 
contains two hundred thousand dollars in cash." 

"Does it, Dick?" 

"Yes." 

"Open it for her," said Burly. "Open the 
package and show the lady." 

"Shall I?" asked StoU of Richard. 

"Open it, StoU." 

StoU smiled mysteriously and proceeded to un- 
tie the string of the package. He knew what was 
in the package, for he himself had wrapped it 
up and dispatched it to the house that morning. 
He had known all along that this was his own 
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package. Just as well, however, not to tell peo- 
ple all one knows I Richard and he had decided 
to keep the loss of the money secret. Burly had 
somehow heard aBout it. This would be a good 
lesson to him. Perhaps he would not be so eager 
now to follow up the search. 

He therefore took his time about everything 
he did. The knots refused to be loosened; his 
fingers were clumsy; the papers in the package 
were fragile and he had to see that nothing was 
broken. 

"Oh, take a knife I Cut the string!" cried 
Burly. "Open it up 1" 

"Better cut the string, StoU," said Richard, who 
was not in this secret. 

StoU after some difficulty with his pockets suc- 
ceeded in finding his knife, and after further dif- 
ficulty with the blades succeeded in opening it. 
And after he had delayed as long as he could he 
suddenly cut the string and laid open the contents 
of the package in dramatic revelation. 

The contents proved to consist of an ordinary 
sheaf of canceled bank checks. 

"Is that your money?" asked Winifred. 

"Canceled checks!" 

"The ones I sent out to the house this morn- 
ing, sir," explained StoU. 

"Two hundred thousand dollars in cash!" cried 
Winifred. "Ticket to Los Angeles !" 
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She turned and went to the door, her contempt 
beyond her powers of expression. 

"Don't forget to look at that lamp, Dick!" 
She was standing with her hand on the knob. 
"And I think you might offer, to see me into the 
car." 

"If the police will permit," said Richard. 

He crossed to the door, deferentially opened 
it for her and followed her out to the street, 
where he handed her into the car and watched 
her as she drove away. Had his victory over 
Burly been less unexpected and less complete he 
perhaps would not have acted quite in this manner. 

For he was not blind to the flush of pleasure 
in her cheeks' as she waved him good-by. 

"They call it amnesia, when a man forgets," 
said the chief of police to the grayish secretary. 
"And when* he imagines things, they call it hal- 
lucination. The best plan in such cases is to hu- 
mor the patient's whims." 

"Yes, sir. That's what I've been doing." 

Richard saw Winifred's flushed cheeks, saw 
her wave her hand, watched her drive off down 
the street. Then he remembered the despicable 
thing he had done. By the time he returned to 
the office he was again depressed and nervous. 

"Well, Dick I We've managed to whitewash 
you." 
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"Whitewash I" 

His reply was almost a snarl. He began pac- 
ing the floor. 

"I wired Sacramento for finger prints of this 
man Hatton, and of course I took finger prints 
of the dead man." 

This man Hatton stopped in his tracks. He 
had expected, at one time and another, to sur- 
render and confess, to flee into hiding, to be iden- 
tified as the former convict Hatton from his fea- 
tures, to be denounced as an impostor by any 
one of Olwell's acquaintances; but he had never 
thought of the complication of finger prints. The 
arrival of the finger prints might puzzle the police 
for a few hours, he decided. 

**I ought to get a letter this evening," contin- 
ued Burly. "As soon as it comes, Til identify 
him positively, and that will be the end." 

Richard again began pacing to and fro. 

"Where did you pick up that step?" asked 
Burly. "Do you know what you were doing just 
then? That was the prison step. Marriage is 
a prison, you know." 

Richard turned upon him savagely. 

"That's all from you! I don't know why 
you're staying, and I don't care; but you've got 
to leave Mrs. Olwell out of it!" 

"Don't mind me, Dick, I was only joking." 

"What do you want of me?" 
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"Nothing, Dick. Nothing at all." 

"Then why are you still here?" 

"No reason." 

"Good-byl" said Richard. 

Burly looked hurt; but he remembered that 
Richard was a patient and should be humored. 

"Oh, if that's how you feel about it " 

He did not try to make peace ; it was no time. 
If his presence irritated Richard, the best thing 
for him to do was to go, without further words. 

"I'll see you later, Dick," he said. "I hope 
you'll have your bandage oflF before long." 

As the door closed upon the chief of police, 
StoU gave a sigh of relief. 

"You haven't been able to remember anything 
about that money, sir?" he asked. 

"No." 

"Of course since your house shelters only per- 
sons of honesty " 

The kindly meant nagging brought down an 
emotional avalanche. 

"Honesty I Honesty I As if life were made 
up of honesty I I'm a fire flinger, StoU. Did 
you ever hear of anyt[iing happening to a fire 
flinger? You never didl The innocent peo- 
ple are the ones to suffer the burns. Why? 
Why? Can you explain why? Can any one ex- 
plain anjrthing, StoU? With the exception 
of " 
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As Richard looked wildly around the room in 
search for an illustration, his eye fell upon the 
bag. 

"With the exception of mouse-holes?" 

He stood regarding the bag thoughtfully. A 
mouse-hole is gnawed by a mouse. A mouse 
gnaws a mouse-hole for one of two reasons— 
either to get in or to get out. The satchel con- 
tained a bread sandwich. If the mouse knew the 
sandwich was there undoubtedly he would have 
gnawed a hole through the leather to reach it. 
But how could he know? The bag must have 
been left slightly open, perhaps by Chris in his 
room at the hotel Monday night. The mouse, 
attracted by the bread sandwich, found his way 
inside through the opening. Then along came 
an outside force over which he had no control 
and closed the bag. Chris had then carried 
mouse and bag, bread sandwich, toothbrushes, 
dyspepsia cure and the rest of it to the office and 
set down the satchel on the floor. Thereupon 
the mouse had gnawed his way out. 

As Richard stood there meditating upon mouse- 
holes in bags, StoU shook his head sadly and 
crept out, closing the door behind him without 
noise. The master had had too much excite- 
ment for a man in his weakened condition. Bet- 
ter now to leave him alone for a while. He 
needed rest. 
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Richard stood looking at the bag. Newton 
was thinking of an apple when the law of gravi- 
tation opened itself to his mind. It might just 
as well have been a mouse. 

The bread sandwich ! 

He ran to the bag and hastily jerked it open, 
forgetting that he had discarded the sandwich 
along with the dyspepsia cure. But when he 
could not find it in the bag he remembered. The 
next instant he was burrowing in the waste-bas- 
ket. 

He found the money package, opened it, exam- 
ined it. There they were ! Two packets of fold- 
ed ten thousand dollar bills lying between pieces 
of dry bread. 

"Two hundred thousand dollars 1" 

But he did not stop to count the money. The 
moment he saw the first bill he clapped the pack- 
age into the bag. Then he slipped over to the 
door opening upon the hall and noiselessly turned 
the key. He likewise turned the key in the other 
door. He even listened to make sure that no one 
was outside. 

As if any one could tell by the sound that an 
ex-convict was counting money I 

Not until then did he return to the bag and 
remove the costly sandwich package. He lifted 
it carefully to the desk, removed the bills, shook 
them free of crumbs. The pieces of bread and 
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of money, as he had done, and in the absence 
of a claimant, had kept it. Would he not mere- 
ly have exercised his rights — his finder's rights? 
Money is only property. Property that is with- 
out an owner belongs to the man who takes pos- 
session of it. 

There were plenty of analogies among other 
types of property. Real estate that is abandoned 
belongs to the squatter in possession of it. The 
money had been abandoned. A vessel on the 
high seas that is abandoned belongs to the man 
who salvages it. He had salvaged the money; 
had it not been for him the two hundred thou- 
sand dollars would have gone into the furnace 
with the waste paper. Even a purse that is found 
in the street belongs to him who finds it unless it 
is claimed by an owner. 

Unless it is claimed by an owner? Did that 
mean that he ought to advertise for the owner 
of the bills? It might be better to do so. He 
could say that he had found a package contain- 
ing money. When no claimant appeared who 
could describe the contents of the package he 
would become the owner. 

He sat at the desk and debated the question 
of ownership. He had the money ; he could keep 
it; with the money he could leave Borealis at 
once or he could* remain ; ahead of him lay the 
long stretch of his life, the years which he need 
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no longer shrink from, the power that was his 
for the using. 

After a while he seemed to reach a decision. 

He began by calling StoU, who at once stood 
before him. He wished to reach Chicago, he 
told StoU, before the bank closed. He did not 
tell him how he would act in Chicago when he 
reached the bank, although he knew. His first 
act would be to change a ten-thousand-dollar bank- 
note for smaller ones, including fives and tens. 
Neither did he tell him that he would not return 
in the morning — ^that he would be riding through 
central New York by then. 

"I ought to leave very soon," he said. "Find 
out for me when the next Chicago train leaves." 

"There is a good train at one-thirty, sir, you 
could catch," he heard StoU say. 

He wondered whether he dared ask StoU how 
to reach the railway station, and which station 
was the one, and whether he would be embar- 
rassed on the train by acquaintances whom he did 
not remember, not being Olwell. 

"How do I get to the train?" he asked. 

"You'll remember once you are on the street, 
sir," said StoU. "But I'll send for your car. 
That way you'll not have any trouble." 

"Which station?'* he asked. 

"The south station. Jim knows. He'll get 
you there in good time." 
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he wondered where he could have learned them. 
He was not accustomed to the use of blasphemous 
language ; and yet he found himself blackguarding 
Stoli like a boorish yokel. 

**ril not say any more about the money until 
you are yourself," replied StoU, leaving. 

Richard settled back into his swivel chair, con- 
scious of having been brutally rude to a well- 
meaning and faithful secretary. He might as 
well have been Olwell. And yet he regretted not 
a syllable of his abuse. He condemned himself 
but not his action. He was conscious of a feeling 
of surprise that this could be true — ^that he could 
thus judge his action approvingly and at the same 
time condemn himself for having acted thus. Un- 
doubtedly his life was becoming very complex. 
He remained himself, and yet partly he was Ol- 
well. 

Another incident associating him still more odd- 
ly with Olwell occurred almost immediately after- 
ward. StoU had telephoned for the car. As' Rich- 
ard sat awaiting it he again entered the room. 

"You didn*t say, sir, whether or not you wished 
the new man to do the hiring. Two printers are 
outside asking for work. I wondered whether 
you wished to hire them yourself." 

"What kind of printers are they?" 

"They say they are job hands," said StoU. 

"Send them in. I'U talk with them." 
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"Inhere?" 

"Into this inner office," said Richard. 

StoU softly withdrew, but returned a moment 
later accompanied by two men, a taller and a 
shorter. The men did not speak, but stood await- 
ing his pleasure. 

Richard was pleased to make them await his 
pleasure for three or four minutes, as business 
men sometimes do when they wish to place a caller 
at a disadvantage. Then, turning to them, he 
looked them over, still without addressing them. 
He saw that their hats were blistered and old, 
that their coats, patently salvaged, gleamed under 
the polish of much wear, and that their shoes 
stood on the edge of eternity. 

"Printers, are you?" he asked after a while. 

"Job hands," said the older man. 

"Where are you from?" 

"We are in from the West," replied the spokes- 
man softly. 

"I could use a couple of good job hands," said 
Richard. "Can you set box headings?" 

"We can set them as well as any printer living. 
We are like mackerel in a keg when it comes to 
setting box headings." 

"Where were you working last? What city?" 

"A town this side of Des Moines, over in 
Iowa. We came through Des Moines from 
Omaha." 
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large were within reach we might steal it. We 
can't teU." 

Richard now saw that his hostility toward the 
strangers consisted partly of fear. The two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in his pocket seemed to have 
expanded in bulk until his coat could no longer 
conceal its presence. The money was his. He 
intended to keep it, to build his life upon it, to 
make a new man of himself through it. Yet at- 
tracted by it through some strange thieves* sense, 
watching it, waiting for it, were these confessed 
felons. He would send them about their busi- 
ness, these prison graduates, these criminals with 
too sharp noses. He understood now how 01- 
well had looked upon him the other Monday 
morning. He had not believed that a civilized 
man could act as Olwell had acted toward himself 
and Chris. He now saw Olwell could not have 
acted differently. Olwell with two hundred thou- 
sand dollars bulging in his pocket was obliged to 
protect the honesty of both himself and others. 

"We're good printers and can do your work,'* 
said the spokesman. "Are we hired?" 

The question by the repellent stranger affected 
Richard almost as an insolence. He raised his 
voice until he felt sure it could be heard outside 
upon the floor. 

"Hired? Hired? You two prison rats? 
Certainly you are not hired 1" 
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He turned to Stoll, who had remained in the 
room. 

"Take these thief printers to the door, StolU 
I give them three minutes to leave this building I 
Prison-stained fingers cannot be trusted 1" 

Almost immediately, and so soon that he did 
not understand how it had been managed, he 
found himself alone in his office. And almost 
immediately after that, before the strangers could 
have reached the street, StoU again opened the 
door. 

'Tour man Benson from Kawaukee is out- 
side," he said. 

"I have forgotten him. Who is he?" 

"Benson is that honest man you arranged with 
for the county printing, sir." 

"You might tell me, StolL" 

"Benson has authority to give out the county 
printing, after he advertises for bids. He ar- 
ranges with us to bid by mistake on such and such 
quality, so many and so many; at a blank price, 
then after he opens the other bids he writes in 
the figures on our bid a little lower." 

"No profit in that." 

"We make our profit by shading the quality a 
little and by delivering stock count instead of 
tally count." 

"Stock count? What's that?" 

"It's a term you invented yourself, sir. Stock 
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He would care fdr Chris, of course— even though 
the younger man had no claim on the money, 
that would be wisest. Three or four thousand 
dollars would set him on his feet. They would 
have to separate, naturally. That Chris was not 
entitled to any further share of the treasure trove 
was clear; he had possessed the newspaper pack- 
age only to abandon it. As far as his efforts 
went the ten-thousand-doUar bills might have 
been burned with the waste. 

Chris was still fearful of discovery, still de- 
sirous of leaving the city by the next train. 

"I'm scared stiff, what with Mrs. Olwell and 
seeing the harness bulls in here," he said. "How 
about it? Have they learned anything? Are 
they hep to the old clothes and the prison papers ? 
I know they can't be or you would have gone 
with them for a ride in the wagon. Me, too. 
But just the same, I'm scared a-plenty. Where 
do we go from here?" 

"The rain has blown over," said Richard. 
"Not a sprinkle." 

"What did they want?" 

"A further statement by me on the accident 
was all." 

"You haven't weakened about taking that train 
this afternoon?" 

"We'll take the train, exactly as we had 
planned. I'm leaving for Chicago by the one- 
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thirty express. You can follow an hour or so 
later. I'll tell StoU I need you." 

"I'm sorry to quit my job here," said Chris. 
"This place could sure use a man like me in its 
business." 

"No help for it. Better get your stuff ready 
at once." 

"Where shall we meet?" asked Chris. 

"The lobby of the Hotel La Salle, at half-past 
four." 

"I'll be there. Good luck to you, partner." 

"Until we meet again," said Richard grimly. 

The departure of Chris, who had not noticed 
the irony in Richard's tone, was followed almost 
instantly by the opening of the outside door. A 
moment later Winifred Olwell was standing be- 
fore him and he was asking her to be seated. 

As she stood there he became conscious of a 
singular inconsistency within himself, of an odd 
duality, of a strange shift in his mental position. 
His mind seemed to have forked like a stream, 
part of it proceeding along one channel, part 
along another. 

"I was not expecting you," Richard heard him- 
self say eagerly. "This is like looking for figwort 
and finding roses." 

"I was not expecting to come. But this morn- 
ing when I returned home, I found myself so 
restless that I could not read, and here I am." 
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now upon that. Her thoughts seemed to leap 
r^^ ,.r from crag to crag without any preliminary climb- 
ing. All people think in this fashion; but most 
of them like to walk down one flight of steps 
and up another when they converse. 

They were again discussing the matter of hon- 
J csty. 

"The most dishonest man I have ever known," 
Winifred was saying, "was a poor wandering 
printer who had recently been released from 
prison. He told me that he did not know whether 
he was honest or not, but that he hoped he was. 
It requires, don't you think, Richard, an honest 
man to be honest with himself? I thought so. 
Most people prefer to say that they know they 
are honest — ^when they don't know it at all. And 
yet this man knew all the time that he was dis- 
honest." 

"I once knew a woman who had a beautiful 
ideal of honesty," replied Richard. "It was so 
beautiful that no one could tell It had ever 
touched the ground." 

"But It had touched the ground?" 

"It had — at one point." 

"If it hadn't, it would not have been beauti- 
ful.'* 

"She was a woman not greatly different from 

yourself." 

"If all men were honest we should have 
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no need of comforters," she said cryptically. 

"What do you mean by honesty?" asked Rich- 
ard, after a moment. "If you mean the refrain- 
ing from theft, that is one thing. Probably you 
do not. In your view a man may obey all of 
the laws, keep out of prison, build up his busi- 
ness, earn money that the world calls clean, and 
yet be dishonest. Conversely I suppose that a 
man could steal, become convicted of larceny 
under the law, and yet be entirely honest." 

"What do you mean by honesty, Richard?" 

"I? Oh, I believe very much as you do I 
What do you mean by it ?" 

"I think that true honesty consists in observing 
the golden rule," said Winifred. 

The action which followed seemed to have 
begun earlier, at a point anterior to his weighing 
of these incongruities. And yet in its temporal 
setting it was continuous with what preceded. Be- 
fore, his mind seemed to have forked, part of it 
proceeding along one channel, part along another, 
like a stream; now he found himself, as it were, 
below the point of divergence, and following the 
other fork. 

"If people would only put themselves in the 
other man's place !" he heard her say. 

Winifred was still speaking of honesty. No 
lapse of time had occurred; she had made one 
statement, and now she was making another. And 
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His tones had become cold, harsh, and then with- 
out any question, brutal ; but his .feelings were so 
far beyond those of mere brutal detestation that 
he was obliged to take refuge in silence. 

And then, abandoning his silence, he began 
cursing her, using language that he was puzzled 
to recognize as his own. For she also had re- 
mained silent; and even silence can require a 
reply. 

Would he have thrown a glass at her head, if 
he had it, as Olwell did, he wondered? 

He might have accompanied himself further, 
might have seen himself offer the unspeakable 
violence, but the train at that moment came to a 
stop at the station. Winifred left the car in 
haste and was lost among the crowd. He seemed 
to have taken his taxicab, for by another swift 
transition he found himself changing his ten-thou-. 
sand-dollar bill at one of the tellers' windows at 
the bank. The note that he offered was of a 
slight thickness; the money he received in ex- 
change, already counted and wrapped, made a 
ponderable package. He had not looked closely 
at the building, would not have recognized it 
again, nor did he take with him a clear picture 
of the banking-room inside. He thought of the 
arrangement of counters as like that of his Sac- 
ramento bank of long ago. It could not have 
been; there must have been a double flight of 
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stairs with brass railings, with an information 
desk inside the door, and many more banking 
officials, but he had not seen these. t^ 

Another swift elision and he was seated in his 
section in a Mackinaw City sleeper. Out of his 
ten thousand dollars he had purchased merely the 
transportation for himself to the out-of-the-way 
corner of Michigan and the tickets, railroad and 
Pullman, to New York for Chris. The package 
of money was bulkier than ever. He supposed 
that Chris would find the tickets at the La Salle 
Hotel through paging, and would go to the train 
expecting to join him; but by the time the New 
York train left Chicago he would be well on his 
way. He may have mentioned New York; if so, 
he had cnanged his mind. 

A quixotic sentimentalist? Not any longer. 
Chris would have to look out for himself. This 
IS no world for quixotic sentimentalists. 

Beyond this point he did not go. He had de- 
cided, and he had not decided. He could leave 
Borealis, or he could remain. He could take 
Chris with him, or they could separate. At any 
rate, he was no longer penniless. The money 
he had found was his. It did not belong to 
Chris and him in partnership, but to himself 
alone. Whatever he did, he had the money. 
His thoughts always returned to the money. 

The time was a little later. Before seating 
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himself at the desk he had locked both office 
doors. He now rose and softly unlocked them. 

Then he rang for StoU. 

"I wish you would tell EUery that I want to 
see him," he began. 

•Tes, sir." 

"And, StoU — I wish you would call at the 
house this evening for a conference. Mrs. Olwell 
may wish to speak to you." 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 

WINIFRED OLWELL was breaking a rule 
— she was changing the arrangement of 
the furniture in the library. She and Ellen were 
making a place for Richard's new stand lamp. 
The time was early evening. They had lighted 
the lamp and now stood ofi to look at it. 

"It gives a good reading light/' said Wini- 
fred. 

"All the years I've been here he's never taken 
a book off the shelf until this week." 

"He has never been kept in the house so 
much." 

Ellen stepped forward to adjust the shade upon 
the lamp. The light, falling upon her uplifted 
left hand, was reflected from a new gold ring on 
the third finger. 

"You're wearing a new ring, Ellen." 

"Yes'm," replied Ellen, dropping her hand tc^ 
her side in an instinctive effort to hide the ring. 

Mrs. Olwell failed to understand the signifi- 
cance of the ring; she supposed that Ellen was 
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wearing it merely because it happened to be in 
her possession. 

"Whose is it?" 

"It's my ring, ma'am." 

"Do you know that that's a wedding ring?" 

"Yes'm." 

"EUenl" cried Winifred, startled. "Do you 
mean to tell me you've married somebody?" 

"I didn't tell you, ma'am. You guessed it." 

"When were you married?" 

"Late this afternoon, ma'am." 

"Why, I saw Mr. Powers only a few hours 
ago on duty. He didn't look as if he were about 
to be married." 

"It wasn't Mr. Powers, ma'am. It was Mr. 
EUery." 

"Who is Mr. EUery?" 

"He's a foreman for Mr. Olwell at the Olwell 
Press." 

"How long have you known Mr. EUery?" 

"We've known each other ever since Tuesday 
night, when he called to see Mr. Olwell. My 
husband expects to leave town to-night on a busi- 
ness trip." 

"Does Mr. OlweU know of it?" 

"Chris is going to teU him." 

Winifred shook her head sadly. "Ellen I El- 
len!" And then: "You're not going away to- 
night yourself?" 
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"Oh, no, ma'am I He'll send for me." 

Winifred's eyes grew misty. 

"I hope you'll be very happy with your fine new 
husband," she said. "I hope you will !" 

"I'm that already, ma'am." 

"Let me know when Mr. Olwell comes in." 

"Yes'm." 

Winifred went to her study, seated herself at 
her desk and resumed her work upon her cousin's 
finger print files. Chief Burly, who did not quite 
understand the finger print system, had classified 
them alphabetically, according to the names of 
the criminals. Winifred was preparing to group 
them by dominant characteristics, as is done in 
Paris. 

She bent over her desk and attempted to work. 
But she was not thinking of finger prints, did not 
wish to think of them. She was thinking of how 
the light fell upon her dark hair, and how it was 
reflected upon her face from the paper. She was 
thinking of the attractive picture she had seen 
in her glass a half hour earlier — ^thinking of it 
critically. Clean-arched brows are well enough, 
gray eyes opened wide are well enough; she had 
a pleasing color in her cheeks, her nose was pi- 
quant, her chin admirable. All that was well 
enough. And her gown was well enough. It 
was a gown she had been fond of in the long ago, 
because a man had liked it. She knew that she 
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was attractive in it. The question was, would she 
be attractive, dressed so, looking so, to the same 
man now ? How would she look to him now ? 

Richard entered the library before Ellen had 
completed her dusting. 

"Will you ask Mrs. Olwell if I can see her 
on a matter of great urgency?" 

When Winifred found him Richard was sav- 
agely pacing the floor. He apologized for send- 
ing for her. 

"I wouldn't disturb you, but it's necessary." 

"You're not disturbing me, Dick." 

She regarded him anxiously; she thought he 
had not noticed the gown she was wearing, nor 
that she had dressed her hair with especial regard 
to his eyes, and she was disappointed. Neither 
had he noticed the new lamp, and that disap- 
pointed her. He was plainly overwrought and 
nervous. 

"You haven't said whether you liked the ped- 
estal or not." 

Richard looked at the lamp and then at her. 
He vaguely perceived that to her the lamp was a 
sjmibol. A symbol of what? 

"You have a kind heart," he said at last. 

"A woman ought to have — for her husband." 

Richard met her eye searchingly for a mo- 
ment, then turned away, unable to face what he 
saw there. 
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"Widows are excused," he remarked with an 
attempt at qrnicism. 

"You didn't come home as early as I had 
hoped." 

"Home 1" 

Again he allowed his eyes to meet hers — and 
could not conceal the bitterness in them. 

"I was detained. I was asked to act as judge 
in a debate between a man's inclinations and his 
conscience." 

"Which won?" 

"His inclinations — ^poor fool I" 

"I don't understand — ^unless you mean some- 
thing uncomplimentary." 

"Uncomplimentary to the poor fool." 

"Richard!" cried Winifred, distressed at she 
did not know what. 

Richard suddenly walked over and confronted 
her. She noticed that his eyes were smoky, and 
that he seemed to be speaking under stress. 

"Do you believe in the Unpardonable Sin?" 
he asked. 

"I don't know which sin in the world that 
would be." 

"The Unpardonable Sin is the sin of self-de- 
ception. It is the sin one commits when he per- 
suades himself that right is wrong and bad is 
good. How can even God pardon goodness that 
a man believes is badness, or badness that he be- 
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lieves is goodness? When a man brings his 
bloody crimes before the High Judgment expect- 
ing praise, and his good deeds with a prayer for 
their pardon, what can God do ? You see there 
can be an Unpardonable Sin." 

"The sin of ignorance." 

"Knowledge I Knowledge I" He turned away. 
"I deceived myself into thinking I ought to see 
you in order to say something to you, though in 
my heart I knew that I ought not to see you." 

"That's no Unpardonable Sin," said Winifred. 
"I can pardon that sin myself I" 

"Now that I am here, I've forgotten what I 
came to say." 

"What does it matter ?" 

"Not why I came ! I haven't forgotten that I'* 

"I wonder if you guess how happy I am that 
you should want to talk to me." 

"I ought not to be here," continued Richard 
in strained tones. 

"Why not? Where ought you to be?" 

"As far away as it is possible for man to flee." 

Winifred walked over toward him. 

"Why?" she asked. 

The action was not dramatic, was not especially 
significant. The question consisted of but the 
one word, and had been asked before. Winifred 
was no more beautiful than before. But with 
that action and that one word of question the 
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endurable became the unendurable. The human 
soul has its moment. 

Richard wheeled and confronted the truth. 

"Because — ^because I love you!" 

"Do you, Dick— really?" 

His will had broken, and he had told her; but 
as a broken tree still clings to its roots by the 
crushed fibers that remain, so his will still re- 
tained union with that which had caused it to be 
his will. He still forced himself to hold 
back from what could only be a great unhap- 
piness. 

"I love you, and I haven't the right." 

**I am your wife," said Winifred simply. 

Richard turned away from her; she saw the 
misery in his face and her heart went out to him 
wholly. 

"That isn't what I came to tell you." 

"You love me, and you say you ought not to 
be where I am?" 

"I came to tell you why." 

"You will not convince me easily, I fear." 

"I'm not what you believe I am," he said. 

"Oh, but you will be, hereafter — if you love 
me. 

She was not thinking especially of Maggie 
Driver, but of all the disloyalties, small and large, 
of all Olwell's married life. These she brushed 
aside as if they were nothing. 
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Richard, standing at a little distance, and not 
looking at her, knew that the words were not 
meant for himself; but he snatched at the mean- 
ing of them — that was his forever. 

"If you were not married to — ^to any one, and 
I came to you as a stranger, in love with 
you " 

Winifred completed the sentence. "Why, I*d 
have to marry you, of course." 

"Do you think you could?'* 

"Yes.'' 

He had no reply. 

"We're engaged all over again, aren't we I" 
and then: "But you haven't — ^kdssed me yet, 
Dick." 

"Ohl" 

"You aren't— afraid?" 

"You are too beautiful I" 

"Kiss me I" she commanded. 

But even now he did. not draw her to him- 
self. 

"I'll win you and have you and keep you I" he 
cried. 

"You are afraid." 

Then Richard kissed her. He first kissed her 
hair, reverently, and then her brow. Then he 
drew back in dismay, with the consciousness surg- 
ing over him of what he had done. 

"I believe you do love me," said Wirafred. 
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"Forgive mel" 

"I believe you love me reverently — as I used 
to try to love you." 

"I didn't say what I intended,'' said Rich- 
ard. "I intended to talk to you about legal mat- 
ters." 

"Dickl" 

**I insist you must not dismiss your action." 

"For divorce?" 

"For divorce." 

"Nothing shall prevent me nowl" 

"Yes." 

"You love me 1" 

"Listen to me." 

"I am proud to be your wife." 

"No." 

"You do not express yourself well. You 
should say, *No, sweetheart,' and *Yes, sweet- 
heart.' " 

"I've something to tell you." 

"You've already told me everything that was 
of any importance, Dick." 

He stood looking at her, knowing that what 
she had said was false, wishing that it were true. 
That which he had not told her — ^what was its 
importance? Was it all-important, as he be- 
lieved — or merely of relative importance, like a 
man's possession of goods and chattels? 

'Oh I" he cried. "I love you, and I almost 
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have you, but God help me, I love you too well 
to harm you I" 

"I will forgive you everjrthing. Everjrthing T* 

Everything included all that kept him from her. 
It included OlwelFs indifference, his selfishness, 
his brutal cruelties, than which nothing in Rich- 
ard's list of sins was blacker. It included his 
own deceptions, concealments, evasions, imperti- 
nences, included past unhappiness, included future 
sorrow. He was what he now was; beyond 
that nothing mattered. She herself was saying it 
— and as she said it she was standing with up- 
turned face looking into his eyes. No man in 
reach of his heart's desire could have done other- 
wise then. He believed her. He believed her, 
and drew her to himself, and kissed her passion- 
ately. 

**I love you 1 I love you I" 

"Pm very happy," said Winifred. 

"I shall keep you always — ^sweetheart — sweet- 
heart!" 

"Yes, for I am your wife." 

"Listen, dearest. I love you, and I'm going 
to try to keep you. I love you so much that I 
want you to be truly my wife, without reserva- 
tion, withholding no secrets from me." 

"No secrets of any kind.** 

"But if you are sometime to be my wife, with- 
holding no secrets from me, and I your husband, 
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I must not withhold any secrets from you.'* 

"What is past is past. We will begin all over 
again, as if no differences haji ever arisen be- 
tween us." 

"First of all " began Richard. 

"Don't tell me about — any one else." 

"There never was any other woman." 

"Dickl" 

"You are the only woman who has ever en- 
tered my life." 

Winifred's face became radiant with happiness. 
She did not doubt his- word, because she did not 
wish to do so. 

"What other secret could possibly matter? 
What other secrets?" 

"I haven't the courage." 

"You needn't tell me unless you want to. My 
love will understand you — and I am your wife." 

He forced himself to continue, forced himself 
to tell her. She must know the truth. Anything 
short of the truth, even by so much as a hair's 
breadth, would fail of its purpose. Then if her 
love could understand him 

"Dearest," he managed to say, "dearest, I am 
not your husband.'* 

"Not my husband?" 

"You are not my wife." 

"How am I not your wife?" 

"I am not Richard Olwell." 
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"Sweetheart, youVe just plain out of your 
head." 

Richard suddenly became almost stern in his 
manner. Indicating a chair beside the little table 
near the lamp he told her to sit down, and she 
obeyed him. Then he began again upon his task. 

**I want you to listen very closely to all I say,'* 
he told her. 

She nodded her head in assent without reply- 
ing. 

"This was a long time ago. Two men once 
arrived penniless in a strange city. They had 
been fellow convicts in a penitentiary in a distant 
state. Both were expert workmen. They se- 
cured work, but the police had somehow learned 
of their history and notified their employer, who 
discharged them on the spot. 

"They went hungry that day. In the evening 
they applied at a house for something to eat ; but, 
instead of having a crust and a bone g^ven to 
them, they were invited into the dining-room, by 
the mistress of that house, and seated at the 
table, and served with a hot supper like human 
beings. I do not need to say they worshipped 
the memory of that sweet woman, and will all 
their lives.*' 

He thought she was beginning to understand, 
though she made no sign. 

"I was one of those men,'* he added. 
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"You were once — a convict?** 

"Yes." 

"Do you think that makes any difference to me 
—now?" 

"My name is not Olwell." 

"Of course you changed your name. You 
might have told me long ago. What is your own 
name ?" 

"Richard Hatton." 

"Then Fm Mrs. Hatton 1 As if I cared what 
name I was Iqiown byl" 

He saw that she had not understood him. She 
supposed he was explaining that Richard Olwell 
had been a prison convict before he married her. 

"I haven't finished. The owner of the house 
happened to be the man who had discharged the 
two workmen, and when he came home he found 
them in his house. He had been drinking, maybe. 
Anyhow, he seized a knife and attacked the older 
of them. The younger in turn attacked him. 
There was a scuffle and a fall, in which the owner 
struck his head against the base of the table. 
When we came to look, he was dead." 

"Was it you — ^who attacked him?" 

"No ; I was the older one. But I was present. 
We were both former convicts, and in another 
man's house, and presumably equally guilty of 
murder under the law, and the police knew us." 

'And you escaped! Oh^ I'm interested! 



iC 
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And you never told me! What did you do?" 
"Fm coming to that. We took the only means 
of escape that offered. I exchanged clothing and 
papers with the dead man, so as to gain a few 
hours' start." 

"You looked like him?" 
"Not closely. I had been an actor and made 
up to resemble him." 

"And you were not recognized?" 
"The matter of a beard was involved." 
"Was the dead man's name OlweB?" 
"Yes. I assumed his name." 
"You never told me all these years!" 
"Look at mel" commanded Richard sternly. 
**Don't you understand? This happened within 
four days." 

Winifred looked at him, comprehension gradu- 
ally dawning. He saw her face suffuse with color 
and her eyes grow big with horror. She rose 
from her chair and faced him. 
"You are not — ^my husband?" 
"No." 

She drew away from him. "Richard Olwell 
is — dead?" 
"Yes." 
Then she screamed. 



CHAPTER XXII 



THE POLICE AGAIN 



RICHARD had not moved from the position 
in which he stood, but Winifred had re- 
treated to the farthest comer of the room and« 
sunk upon the davenport. They were stationed 
thus when Ellen entered the room. 

"The police 1" cried Winifred. "Be quick !" 

Ellen did not stop to make inquiries. Run- 
ning swiftly downstairs to the telephone she 
called up Chief Burly. Then she stood at the 
front window, waiting. 

"Don't worry," said Richard as Ellen closed 
the door. "I shall not attempt to escape.** 

Winifred made no reply, but her eyes did not 
leave his face. 

"I found to-day an old will of your husband's 
bequeathing all his property to you. It will sim- 
plify your problem for you to have it. I am 
leaving it upon the table." 

He held up the will before her, and then when 
she did not look at it laid it down. 

"I think you ought to know that your business 

335 
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"Richard dwell was about to leave the city 
with that woman?'* 

"Yes." 

"Two hundred thousand dollars 1 Why did 
you come here to-night and return me this 
money? Why did you tell me what you told 
me about yourself? I should not have known. 
You didn't have to do it." 

"The money is yours." 

"I never should have known of its existence. 
That's no reason." 

"It's a good reason. I will not say the money 
was not a temptation. If you wish a better rea- 
son — I loved you." 

"You've acted — acted like the friend I thought 
I had discovered in Richard Olwell." 

"Don't!" said Richard. 

"While I've acted like a village servant girl." 

She turned away to hide the tears in her eyes. 

"I never loved Richard Olwell — I loved my 
idea of him. Ever since I married him I've 
known what he was. We separated ages ago. In 
another month I should no longer have been his 
wife even in name. Then you came, and the world 
began to glow with a wonderful light for me." 

She looked at him sorrowfully. 

^And^hen I sent for the police 1 Oh!" 
1 never intended the deception to last like 
this. It was a foolhardy deed. I'm very sorry." 
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"What have I done? My poor friend 1" 

"You have done nothing but kindness without 
measure. Don't think otherwise. I knew what 
I had to do when I came here to-night, and I shall 
do it. You could not have stopped me. It was 
inevitable." 

"I'm beginning to know. I'm glad I can say 
that to you." 

"Yes." 

"No, no! Oh! You don't understand me, Rich- 
ard — Richard Hatton! Did you think I meant 
glad because I had found something out, outside 
of me? I meant glad because I had found my- 
self out I Don't you see ?" 

She stood facing him. 

"Look at me, Richard Hatton! But don't 
touch me." 

She stood thus until he looked into her eyes. 

"Haven't I said something to you?" 

"Yes," replied Richard humbly. 

"You do understand me now, don't you?" 

"Yes." 

"Then that's settled I Now for the next ques- 
tion. What shall we say to the police?" 

"Nothing but the truth." 

"You're not going to throw yourself away — 
Richard Hatton?" 

"The truth." 

"You don't know what you're saying!" 



\ 
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"The truth. For your sake and for mine." 

"Not for my sake I" 

"Fm not your husband.'* 

"You are — ^before the world.*' 

"There wouldn't be a minute in the day that 
you did not remember, from now until you died." 

"Fd love to remember!" said Winifred. "Fd 
remember that you took up Richard Olwell's life 
where he laid it down ! He was on the point of 
deserting his ship when he died. I'd remember 
that you brought his ship to port! Who else 
will do it if you do not?" 

"I love you too well for that mockery. The 
truth 1" 

"But why? You could go away without tell- 
ing. Why not, Richard Hatton? No one would 
be harmed. That would give you a chance. 
Then maybe later " 

"You would be harmed." 

"You could go away into safety and write back 
the truth." 

"What would be gained?" 

"There's the second man to consider." 

"I told my partner this afternoon what I in- 
tended doing. By this time he's far away. He 
isn't pretending to be anybody's husband. He's 
safe. They've given him the wrong tag. And 
besides, they haven't sent for his finger prints. 
Only for mine." 



"7'- 
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The reference to finger prints drew a swift 
question from Winifred. 

"Did Cousin Benjamin really send for your 
finger prints, Richard Hatton?" 

"Yes. He wired that night. He expects them 
to arrive to-day." 

"And did he take the finger prints of — of Rich- 
ard Olwell, to compare them with?'* 

"Yes.*' 

"I'd like to compare them myself," she said. 
"Will you do something for me, without asking 
any questions?" 

I'm done with pretending." 

Then after I get my ink pad, give me your 
finger prints." 

Richard made no difficulty, but upon her re- 
turn with the pad inked his finger tips and im- 
pressed them upon a sheet of paper. 

"Now lock the door and scrub that ink off your 
fingers as much as you can until I return. I'll 
call to you so you'll know me." 

Winifred ran down to the door and through 
the hall to her own study. When she reached her 
room she switched on the light and crossed to her 
desk. Chief Burly's array of finger prints was 
still in alphabetical order — she had only to turn 
to the right letter to find the card bearing the 
finger prints of the supposed Richard Hatton. 

The card was an ordinary fi^ng card with at- 
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tached upon it a slip of paper bearing the finger 
prints of the dead man. 

"They're as different as they could possibly 
be," she decided, upon comparing the file print 
with Richard's. 

After a little she returned to the library. 

"Richard I" she called. 

Richard opened the door and admitted her, 
locking it again as before. 

"Are they different?" 

"Very different," she said. "Very different." 



The knowledge that the Richard of her friend- 
ship was not the Richard dwell of her belief 
ironed out innumerable perplexities. She had 
told Richard that she forgave him ; but all the 
while in the background of her consciousness 
were cold brutalities and selfish cruelties that per- 
sisted like dyes. She had not been able to recon- 
cile them in any degree with what she knew of 
Richard. 

It did more than that. It opened out before 
her the true Richard. She saw now into the mys- 
tery of him, that part of him that had attracted 
her, puzzled her, eluded her. Richard was a 
quixotic sentimentalist; that she knew. But 
through and beyond his quixotism ran the sensi- 
tive soul of him. For the invisible is implicated 
by the visible. Now that she knew how to see 
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him she perceived that the Richard of mystery 
was not different in kind from herself. 

She therefore both saw and understood his in- 
tentions ; and because she was in part a spectator, 
with a mind not exhausted by conflict, she saw the 
more clearly what could be done for him. 

An intention adds weight to itself, acquires 
speed, gathers momentum; so that although cir- 
cumstances may change, the intention persists. 
Winifred knew that it would be so with Rich- 
ard's. He had come to the house intending to 
confess that he was not Olwell. His mind was 
still keyed to that purpose. 

"No more lies!" he cried. "The truth! Only 
the truth!" 

He had decided in his mind that the living of a 
lie was unendurable; and Winifred, whose soul 
was not different in kind, knew that this was true. 
He could not go through life as Olwell, neither 
did she wish him to do so. Whatever was done 
for him must be done facing the altars of truth. 
She therefore fell in with his purpose. 

Nevertheless she did not intend to let him 
throw himself away. 

"That will be best,'* she agreed, but without ex- 
plaining all that was in her mind. "You never would 
be happy otherwise. You showed that when you 
came here to-night. And I knew it in other 
ways. Even if you could deceive Cousin Ben- 
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jamin you'd always suspect that I was unhappy/* 

Too would be— livinjg si Bcr 

^ou must restore Richard Olwell's name to 
him. 

''Nothing less than that" 

''And assume your own. Tou must teD die 
police what youVe told me. Even if you're im- 
prisoned for a deed you did not commit you must 
do diis. You must do it even if you're persecuted 
for the rest of your life." 

"Or hanged." 

"That would be too dreadful" 

"At least it would be a solution." 

"Even then I" said Winifred. 

They knew that the police were coming; but 
when Chief Burly finally knocked upon the 
library door they were startled. People are like 
that in their solemn affairs. They know that 
Death Is coming, and yet when Death knocks at 
their door they are always startled. 

The reverberation of the summons throu^ the 
room brought Richard to his senses. 

"Get that money out of sight I" he cried. 

The knocking was repeated. Winifred came 
down to the table, gathered up the money, looked 
around, and then tried to thrust It Into the table 
drawer. 

"Not there r 

She took the money again. The knocking was 
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repeated, and then for the third time, more in- 
sistently. 

"Behind the books r 

She hastily crossed to the book shelves, re- 
moved the first books at hand, thrust the money 
into the opening; then- she replaced the books. 

"These too 1" 

Running to the table, Richard seized the will 
and railroad ticket and handed them to her. 
Chief Burly outside began pounding violently up- 
on the door. After Winifred had likewise con- 
cealed the will and the Los Angeles ticket behind 
the Omphalius and its Aldine neighbor she went 
to the door and unlocked it. 

Chief of Police Burly was accompanied by Ser- 
geant Powers. These entered first. Behind them 
were Ellen, who had sent for them, and StoU, 
present by appointment with Richard to consult 
with Mrs. OlwelL 

"What is wrong? What's the matter?" asked 
Burly. 

Winifred's reply was unexpected, even start- 
ling; Burly knew well what her relations were 
with her husband. But to Richard it was over- 
whelming. Walking up beside him, she placed 
her arm around him. 

"Why, nothing!" she said. 

"Ellen told us you were screaming for thc^ 
police.'* 
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Winifred looked at Richard as if In astonish- 
ment. She could not, however, get him to meet 
her eyes. 

"Screaming?" she asked. 

"You were screaming, ma*am," said Ellen. 

"Was I, Dick?" 

"And you called for the police." 

"Why was the door locked?" asked Burly. 
"Why didn't you open it when we knocked?" 

"Whose door is it, anyhow?" 

With the touch of Winifred's arm tingling 
through his body and the sound of her voice in 
his ears as. she defended him, Richard knew that 
unless he acted at once he would not act at all. 
He disengaged her arm, took Olwell's keys from 
his pocket, and walked to the table. 

"I'm through!" he cried. "I made- her scream. 
I told her the truth. I told her who I am." 

Winifred, who had not explained all that was 
in her mind, had expected the outburst. She 
knew, knowing Richard, that the touch of her 
arm would cause it, or something like it. She 
wished him to say what he did. But she wished 
also to show clearly how she regarded his words. 
During his speech she glanced at Burly and 
smiled — as much as to say that her poor husband 
was out of his head and they must humor him. 

StoU saw the smile and thought he understood 
it. Chief Burly thought he understood it. 
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Powers likewise. The others did not matter. 

"Mr. Olwell has had a hard day, ma'am," said 
Stoll apologetically. 

"My name is not Olwell I" 

Burly glanced knowingly at Stoll. 

"You can't faze me, Dick! I know all about 
it. You're Napoleon Bonaparte if you say so." 

"Dick has something on his mind he thinks he 
ought to tell you," explained Winifred, address- 
ing her cousin. 

"Why, certainly 1" 

"And I think so, too." She turned to Richard. 
"Tell him, Dick. Tell him what you told me. 
Tell him everything." 

It is a characteristic of the emotional moment 
that strong emotion tends to become incoherent. 
Winifred was counting upon this fact when she 
asked Richard to explain who he was to Burly. 
She may have been counting upon her knowledge 
of her cousin, also. 

"I'm pretending to be Richard Olwell 1 I'm not I 
I'm Richard Hatton! Richard Olwell is deadl" 

Stoll exchanged glances with Burly. 

Burly, who had received the Hatton finger 
prints that afternoon, and who had them at that 
moment in his pocket, was not thinking of Rich- 
ard's words but of his excited state of mind. 

It did not occur to him to test the truth of the 
statement. 
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"We know he*s dead, Dick,'* he said. 

'*I took Olwell's name and passed myself off 
for him. But I*m not Olwell. I*m only wearing 
his clothes.*' 

"Dick really wants every one to know that he's 
Richard Hatton, a former convict. And he 
wants me to marry him. Don't you, Dick?" 

Her knowledge of Richard was guiding her; 
she had only to follow it 

"I know you're Richard Hatton," remarked 
Burly. "Couldn't be mistaken! Never slip up 
on a criminal I I congratulate you, Dick. You, 
too, Winnie. A wedding in the family is better 
than ten divorces." 

"I tell you, Fm not Richard OlweUI" 

"Wouldn't the morning be better, sir?" sug- 
gested StolL 

"We understand you. I do. Don't you. 
Powers?" 

"Certainly!" 

"You're Richard Hatton," continued Burly 
soothingly. Then to Winifred: "Why don't you 
marry him, Winnie, if he wants you to? What's 
the harm?" 

Even Winifred, who understood Richard and 
knew her cousin, would have been unable to guess 
whether Burly's patronizing disbelief or his ele- 
phantine cheerfulness infuriated Richard the 
more, each was so offensive. 
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"I tell you I'm Richard HattonI Richard 
Hatton the former convict, six months out of San 
Quentin." 

"Sure! I know." 

"We all know you're Richard Hatton, sir," 
said Stoll placatingly. 

"That makes it necessary for Winnie to marry 
you again." 

"Again I" Richard made a gesture of impatient 
contempt. "A fixed idea in a small mind is like a 
pin in a corkl" 

The chief of police under the jibe forgot his 
attitude of benevolent tolerance and flared up 
into wrath. 

"You ought to be thankful to God I have a 
small mind I Some departments would have 
clapped you into a cell for claiming to be an ex- 
convict I" 

"Aren't you forgetting, sir, what I told you 
about Mr. Hatton?" asked Stoll. 

"That's right. Don't mind me, Dick. I re- 
member." 

"You still have me tagged as Olwelll You 
don't believe me 1" 

Under the guidance of her knowledge of him 
Winifred added her voice to the voices ranged 
against him. 

"If people won't believe you, you can't make 
them, Dick." 
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"Ohl You tool" 

"Not I, Dick. I believe you." 

"Don't get excited, Dick," said Burly, once 
more entirely calm. "We know who you are." 

Richard now began striking out wildly with his 
imaccepted confessions. By this time he was very 
clearly not himself, so that every syllable he 
spoke became an added proof of his irresponsi- 
bility. 

"I'm Richard Hattonl I've served time in 
prison I But I'm not on the slag heap I I'm a 
drop of water flowing to the sea 1 I'm a puff of 
smoke dissolving in the blue sky I I'm a grain of 
wheat on the way to the milll I'm a lump of 
iron ore glowing on the coals of the furnace! 
But I'm no policeman I Thank God, I'm no 
policeman I" 

"I believe you're a grain of wheat," said 
Burly. 

StoU, meaning well, added his soothing accept- 
ance. "We know you're Richard Hatton, sir, 
"ind no policeman." 

"Policeman? Why, I'm a prophet! I preach 
the gospel of truth to unbelievers!" 

"We can see you're a prophet," admitted 
Powers. 

"You mustn't get excited, sir," said Stoll. 

"Wisdom may come to some of you some day, 
by some miracle!'^ 
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"If it does we'll say you told us. I will. 
Won't you, Powers?" 

"Certainly," replied Powers. 

"You're a drop of water. You're a grain of 
wheat. You're a puff of smoke. You're a 
prophet. We know." 

Chief of Police Burly and his little army of 
policemen and civilians had left the door of the 
library open when they entered. And they had 
left the front door unguarded. The consequence 
was that when Chris Cotteril, known better in 
Borealis by the name of EUery, tried to call upon 
Richard Hatton, called Olwell, his bell went un- 
answered. He had, however, been in the house 
before. He saw that the library was lighted and 
that a number of people were in the room. He 
knew that Richard was contemplating a foolish 
act. As he himself was contemplating another^ 
just as foolish, he opened the door, went upstairs 
to the library door and entered. 

Richard was the first to see him ; and his emo- 
tional exaltation fell away like foam on clear 
water. He had not quite realized what the 
effect of complete honesty would be upon Chris. 
He did not wish to confess Chris back into 
prison. 

"Maybe your foreman knows who you are?" 
suggested Burly humorously. "Who is this man, 
foreman?" 
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Chris looked at Burly, looked at Winifred, 
looked at Richard; he was not thinking of their 
first arrangement but of Richard's latest intention 
to tell the whole truth. What did Richard wish 
him to say? Did he wish him to say that he was 
Richard Olwell ? He decided not ; otherwise why 
were the police present? 

"Have you?" he asked meaningly. "Shall I?'* 

"TeU theml" 

"He's Richard Hatton," he replied. 

"I'm Richard OlweU, of the Olwell Press," as- 
serted Richard, in accordance with the original 
arrangement. 

Chris, seeing his error but without knowing 
Richard's thoughts, hastened to correct his mis- 
leading statement. 

"I meant Richard Olwell.'^ 

"Richard Hatton is dead," said Richard. 

"Maybe he was right, chief," laughed Powers. 
"Maybe he is Richard Hatton. He does act 
rather odd." 

"So I'm thinking," said Burly. 

The chief of police began looking through the 
letters in his pockets for an envelope bearing a 
Sacramento post-mark. 

"First you're Richard Olwell. Then you're 
Richard Hatton. Then you're Richard Olwell 
again. Now I don't know who you are. Wini- 
fred, where is that Hatton card — ^the one with 
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the finger prints ? I wanted to be sure, so I wired 
for Hatton's finger prints. I think I'll compare 
them." 

Richard gasped. He had forgotten about the 
Sacramento finger prints. 

**I'll get you the card," said Winifred calmly. 

"Get the box containing the letter H." 

Winifred was gone for the briefest moment; 
the box was produced; the card upon which 01- 
well's finger prints had been pasted was found; 
the California photograph was laid beside it; 
comparisons were made. The finger prints were 
found to be identical. 

Winifred knew that they would be; she had 
substituted Richard'6 record for Olwell's not 
twenty minutes earlier. 

"Just as I thought," said the chief, returning 
the card to her. 

For the second time Richard could but gasp. 

Had Chief Burly asked for his finger prints— 
for the third set — ^the outcome would have been 
sad. But the chief still had him tagged. The 
police still believed that he was Olwell. 

Now that all possibility of their arrest for 
murder seemed eliminated, Richard found him- 
self painfully light-hearted. He had been dishon- 
est and had nbt changed. He had confessed ; his 
confession was not believed. He was still living a 
He. Yet his spirits were soaring beyond the moon. 
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A cynic might have suggested that Winifred's 
action in altering the police records was the real 
cause of his elation; that his substitution for 01- 
well was no longer the issue, ceasing to have 
moral importance when it resulted in the righting 
of a great wrong to an unhappy woman; that 
Richard had been a criminal; that the gulf of a 
criminal record is a difficult one to bridge; and 
that in changing cards Winifred had been her- 
self a lawbreaker, thus bridging the chasm. 
There might have been such a cause, and it would 
have been ethically sound — ^but there was not. 
Richard did not think of Winifred as a law- 
breaker, nor of himself as a righter of wrongs. 
He had again forgotten his ethics. The real 
cause was less complex. Even though it had not 
been accepted, his confession was cause and his 
soaring spirits result. Confession is good for 
the soul; not the acceptance of confession; con- 
fession itself. 

Very well; he could now confess and no harm 
to any one. 

"Fm Richard Hattonl" he cried, knowing that 
he would not be believed. 

"You're Richard Hatton. Sure. The finger 
prints prove it." 

Winifred saw the change in him, and under- 
stood ; for she had been waiting for it. 

"It's just as Dick says. Richard Olwell is 
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dead. That makes me a widow. Dick Is Rich- 
ard Hatton, and he wishes to be called Richard 
Hatton hereafter by every one. I'm going to 
marry him and become Mrs. Hatton, and I 
shall wish every one hereafter to call me Mrs. 
Hatton." 

"When is the wedding?" asked Burly. 

"The first thing to-morrow morning." 

Richard looked down into her eyes. 

"Do you accept the judgment of your peers?" 
she asked him. 

"I feel like a man who has just tried to tell 
the paying teller he has been paid twenty dollars 
too much." 

"That wouldn't be likely," remarked Burly. 

Richard laughed. "I have the twenty dol- 
lars 1" And then, becoming serious, he con- 
tinued: "Nol I feel like a man rising from a bad 
dream who goes to sit by the window and sees 
the morning break in the east — ^the wonder of 
new light, and the promise of the sun I" 

"All through the day!" said Winifred. 

"Why not marry me now? Why not? Why 
not?" 

"That would be very beautiful!" she replied 
softly. 

Chief Burly started for the door. 

"You'll need a license, Dick. Til find the 
county clerk if you'll find the minister." 
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"Why, certainly;' 

"I'll go for the minister, sir," said Stoll. 

"Thank you, Stoll." 

"Couldn't you make it two licenses, chief, 
while you're about it?" 

Burly was the more interested because of the 
professional nature of the request. In a way it 
was a police matter — since the officer speaking 
was in uniform and on duty. 

"Who's the lady. Powers?'* 

"Miss Ellen Mason." 

"Hadn't you better ask Ellen first?" suggested 
Winifred. 

But Ellen had already indicated the nature of 
her reply in that event. Indignantly drawing away 
from him she took her position beside Chris. 

"I think, ma'am, he'd better ask my husband, 
as I told you." 

"You're spoofing me, sweetheart." 

"Mr. EUery and I were married at five o'clock 
this afternoon." 

"Did you marry that g^rl, Chris?" Richard 
tried to put a note of severity into his tones, 
though without great success. "After I left 
you?" 

"And how could I marry her with you along? 
And why shouldn't I marry her if I had th^ 
chance? Who wouldn't? And what have you 
got to say about people's getting married, any* 
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how? I know what you told me; you said you 
were a fire flinger. Fm a kind of fire flinger 
myself." 

**If that's the kind of man you like " said 

Powers. 

"He's a foreman in Mr. Olwell's — Mr. Hat- 
ton's " 

"Mrs. Olwell's," said Richard, correcting her. 

"Mrs. Hatton's," said Winifred. 

Chief Burly turned on his heel. 

"You're all crazy 1 One license!" And he 
stalked out through the door. 

"Why didn't you tell me, Chris?" 

"We didn't know. That is, I didn't." 

"Oh, you I" said Ellen. She followed with a 
fuller explanation for Winifred's benefit. 
"We've been going to the movies, but Mr. 01- 
well — Mr. Hatton — ^it was Mr. Olwell then, 
ma'am — ^told Chris not to come to the house, so 
he didn't." 

"So that was it" 

Sergeant Powers, who was in the way of be- 
ing an extra man, had been trying to catch Ellen's 
eye in order to take his departure. But Ellen's 
eye was. engaged in other directions. He stood 
flat-footed against his background for a while, 
then also started for the door, where he turned. 

"I wish you a good evening, madam." 

It was your own fault," said Ellen stiffly. 
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"You gave me the wrong tag. Vm sorry, but it 
had to happen, Mr. Powers." 

"Good night. Powers," called Richard. 

"Good night, Mr. Olwell." 

"Hatton, Powers. Hatton." 

"Good night, Mr. Hatton, and excuse-me." 

Winifred, who had not asked Richard about 
his companion, had not been blind to the signifi- 
cance of Chris's arrival. For she saw at once 
that he was the shorter man of the callers of 
Monday night. She had been watching him 
closely from the moment of his arrival. By now 
she felt she knew him a little. She had been 
especially pleased to see that his blunder did not 
throw him into a panic. 

"So you are the second man 1 I thought I rec- 
ognized your voice this morning in the office. 
Are you claiming your own name, too?" 

Chris grinned and shook his head. 

"No, thanks I Nobody would believe me." 

"The human mind is a wonderful thing 1" said 
Richard. 

Winifred turned to Ellen. 

"You and Mr. EUery might see that my study 
is in order. I think we will be married there." 

Chris and Ellen needed no second invitation to 
be alone. StoU, however, tarried, as if he had 
something on his mind. 

"What is it, StoU?" asked Richard. 
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•'About that money, sir? You haven't remem- 
bered anything?" 

"I know where the money is, StolL" 

The grayish secretary for a moment was in- 
credulous ; this was doubtless another of Mr. 01- 
well's unaccountable fancies. 

"I'm greatly relieved 1 I hope you do, sir." 

"It's in this house," said Winifred. 

"Do you mean you've found it?" 

"Every penny of it.'* 

"Glory day I I — am — relieved 1" 

"We want you to arrange for two special 
watchmen, StoU, just for to-night. Now that 
there is no danger from former convicts we 
mustn't take any chances." 

StoU did not understand the reference to the 
former convicts, but he agreed that the money 
must be safeguarded. He would arrange for 
watchmen— trust him. 

"Don't forget about the minister," said Wini- 
fred. "The Reverend Doctor Clayton, if he*s 
still in town." 

"I'll get him at once." 

As StoU went out, Winifred and Richard, hand 
clasping hand, crossed to the bookshelves, where 
Winifred removed the money she had concealed 
behind the Omphalius. Then hand in hand they 
returned to the table. Here Winifred released 
herself. 
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''Dearest, may I give one of these banic notes 
to your Chris and my Ellen as a wedding pres- 
ent ?'• 

"You are very kind and good." 

She selected one of the crisp notes, found an 
envelope in the table drawer, inclosed the note, 
sealed the envelope and addressed it. Then she 
handed the remaining amount to Richard. 

"You'd better put this money back in your 
pocket, Richard. We'll feel easier to have it in 
the same room with the minister." 

Richard placed the money in his bill-book and 
returned it to his pocket, as she had requested. 

"Until to-morrow," he said. 

"Until to-morrow 1" 

They stood and gazed into each other's eyes. 

"All the yesterdays are dead I" 

"So soon to be my husband I" breathed Wini- 
fred. 

And Richard, drawing her to himself, kissed 
her tenderly. 

"Sweetheart! How I love you I" 




THE END 
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